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Handicapped Placements Increase 


NATIONWIDE observance of National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week in October 1959 con- 
tributed to an increase in handicapped placements by 
local offices of the State employment services during 
that month, although total nonfarm placements 
declined. 

State reports showed an increase of 4 percent in 
handicapped placements between September and Oc- 
tober to a monthly high for the year of about 30,000. 
Total nonfarm placements, however, after rising to a 
monthly high for the year in September, declined by 
|2 percent in October to 555,800. The overall decline 
reflected, in part, the slowdown in factory hiring result- 
ing from the steel dispute. 

(his past October, placements of handicapped 
workers totaled 29,985 as contrasted with 28,925 the 
previous year. Of the 1959 October total of job open- 
ings filled by handicapped persons, 11,108 went to 
disabled veterans. 

In commenting on the results of NEPH Week, 
Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, said, ‘““Each year since 1945 when 
NEPH Week was first observed, the October place- 
ments of handicapped workers have topped all other 
months. This has been due not only to the special 
ciforts made by all State Employment Service person- 
nel that week to find jobs for the handicapped but also 
to the excellent cooperation that has been received 
from employers, the Nation’s press, radio, and televi- 
son, from Government, private organizations, com- 
nunity groups, and the public.” 


Chief of New Labor Bureau 
Takes Office 


Joun L. Hotcomse took over his duties as Commis- 
sioner of the new Bureau of Labor-Management Re- 
ports on January 1, 1960. The Bureau which he will 
head was created in the U.S. Department of Labor to 
implement the Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959, which was signed into law last 
September by President Eisenhower. 

Mr. Holcombe was a former assistant regional rep- 
resentative for the Bureau of Employment Security 
in the San Francisco regional office. From 1937 to 
1941, he was field representative for the Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation in Washington before 
his San Francisco assignment. 

Mr. Holcombe, who is 48 years old, is a lawyer and 
career civil servant with wide experience in public 
administration. He comes to the Labor Department 
from the Department of Defense where he has served 
since 1948. His other Government employment in- 
cludes work for the Works Progress Administration in 
legal research and for the Veterans Administration 
where some of his duties involved significant labor 
issues. 

He received a bachelor of arts degree in economics 
from the University of California in Berkeley and a law 
degree from George Washington University of Wash- 
ington, D.C. He has also taken graduate courses in 
public administration. He served in the Army, attain- 
ing the rank of colonel at the age of 33, during World 


War IIT. 


International Meeting Emphasizes 
Common Goals of Women 


Tue Panel of Consultants on the Problems of 
Women Workers, established by the International La- 
bor Office, held its initial meeting last fall in Geneva. 
The purpose of the panel is to advise and assist the 
ILO on the specific problems and needs of women 
workers and on programs designed to meet them. 
The panel was composed of 27 members from 19 coun- 
tries, 9 each appointed from governments, employers, 
and workers. Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Assistant to the 
Secretary of Labor, served as chairman. Advisers and 
observers were also present. 








Among the women leaders attending the session 
were the president of the board of directors of an 
industrial firm, a member of Parliament, the secretary 
of a confederation of trade unions, and officials from 
several labor departments. Participating also were 
five women—from Germany, Sweden, Japan, France, 
and Mexico—who had personally studied the work of 
the Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

The specific items considered by the panel were: 
(1) Recent trends in women workers’ opportunities 
and needs, (2) conditions and problems of women 
working in agriculture, (3) and (4) 
future programs for women workers. 

Among the significant facts revealed by the panel 
discussions was the marked increase in opportunities 
available to women workers in nearly all countries. 
There was agreement that the whole question of educa- 
tion, training, and guidance of girls should receive 
continuing emphasis and priority. A program of this 
kind, it was pointed out, could be the basic step in the 
vocational adaptability and advancement of women 
and possibly the solution to problems of equality of 
opportunity and treatment for women. 

A number of the consultants drew attention to the 
value of general education in preparing girls and 
women for work in the occupations and professions. 
The lack of general educational facilities in the less 
industrialized countries was considered a serious ob- 
stacle. Improvement of the content of education and 
the adaptation to modern requirements were listed as 
needs in some of the industrialized countries. 

Technological change was viewed as a problem of 
concern to women workers in nearly all of the coun- 
tries. A number of the consultants also referred to 
the special needs of older workers, pointing out that 
women in particular were often handicapped by a 
lack of training or retraining. 

Many of the consultants stressed the fact that the 
application of equal pay had to be adapted to national 
traditions and conditions. It was noted that job clas- 
sification and evaluation schemes could be applied 
through joint labor-management study, consultation, 
and negotiation and that this process of discussion and 
cooperation often resulted in a more equitable valua- 
tion of women’s skills. 


women’s wages, 


College Enrollment 
At Alltime High 


Fav enrollment of full-time and part-time students 
in the Nation’s colleges and universities at the begin- 
ning of the 1959-60 scholastic year reached the alltime 
high of 3.4 million, the U.S. Office of Education an- 
nounced recently. The 1959 fall enrollment exceeds 
that of 1958 by almost 144,000. 

This was the eighth consecutive year that new 
records were set in fall enrollments. The enrollees 
included 2,174,000 men and 1,229,000 women, com- 
pared with 2,110,000 men and 1,148,000 women in the 
fall of 1958. 


(Continued on page 27) 











Employment Security Activities at a Glance, October 
Unite d States 
- = cH 5 rc | Percent: 
= a change fr) 
V went aoa Neca: i 
Peer to umber or ~ l 
amount | Previ- | \ 
ar 
| ous | 
| month| oom 
eee ee ee ae: (eae —— | - 
Employment Service | | | 
New applications............ 761, 600 TZ | —2 
Referrals: 
Agricultural. ........... 1, 381, 100 | —7 -4 
Nonagricultural.........! 955,400 | —11 +6 
Placements: | 
Agracultural .. 2.0.5.5 1. 350, 600 —7 } 5 
Nonagricultural......... 555, 800 | —12 + § 
RRR rete teak trees 321,600 | —12 | Lg 
Women....... Acai 234, 200 | —13 | 1-9 
Handicapped....... 30, 000 ae | +4 
Counseling interviews....... 144, 700 13. | —] 
Individuals given tests...... 168,500 | +16 | 9 
mnloyer Visits... 65. 25.0. 137, 800 | 6 | 10 
| 
State Unemployment Insurance _ | | 
[aitial claims, except transi- | | 
GRR oot: cute isi hogs anes 1, 196, 900 | 28 | —4 
Weekly average insured un- 
emplogment.............- 1, 309, 400 +9| —23 
Weeks compensated . . 4, 619, 800 —4 | (3) 
Weekly average be neficiaries. 1, 050, 000 | 4} (3) 
Average weekly benefit pay- | | 
ment for total unemploy- 
| a rey Sea ne See Ge $30.81 | +1] @ 
enclite paid)... se se ees $136, 856,100 | —3 | 33 
Funds available as of October | | 
of  ainen sae | $6,956,760,800 | 1 «% 
Veterans 4 | | 
initial ClAIMS ...... 66.0545. 2, 000 es 84 
Weekly average insured un- | 
employment......... ere, 3, 600 | — 4] 87 
Benchts paid ...... 5.005565. $401, 400 | —52 | 88 
New applications... .. sal 126,200 | +3 15 
Referrals, nonagr icultural . : 187, 000 | 9 7 
Placements nonagricultural . . eee 113, 200 | —10 -4 
Placements, handicapped... . . 11,100 | 1 | +4 
Counseling interviews....... .| 17, 600 | —6 27 
Unemployment Compensation for | "| 
Federal Employees 5 
Initial claims............... | 13,500 | +15 4 
Weekly average insured un- 
employment........... es 28, 300 +4 8 
BPCNOIHIES AIG: 6.6. 5. vee es $3, 568, 400 —3 18 
Unemployment Compensation for 
Ex-Servicemen 6 
CE ic PSC re 26, 600 +9 
Weekly average insured un- 
er rrr eee 








40, 800 +2 
> | 


SPRINCRINS QRUE o.oo. sisne wis vies s $4, 824,900 | — 


1 Employment Serv ice data include Guam, ‘Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. Data on the unemployment compensation pro- 
grams for veterans, Federal civilian employees, and ex-servicemen 
inc ‘lude Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

* Includes interstate claims taken by Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. 

3’ Comparable data not available. 

4 The first 3 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. Data for first 2 items ea- 
clude UCV claims filed jointly with other programs. 

° Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal 
ond State wage credits. 

® Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with 
UCFE and/or State programs. 
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| nproving Public Understanding 
di Employment Security... 








. RECENT years there has been an increasing recognition on the part of employment security administrators 


of the importance of good public relations in the conduct of our wide and varied programs. 


This has been 


due to an increasing awareness that promoting public understanding of the services provided by local offices 


and developing good will are essential to program success. 


Public relations is an integral part of employment security operations which, if successful, furthers the gen- 
eral objectives of the program—to serve people better and make a greater contribution to the community and 


the State and Nation. 


and how they feel about teen. 


Public relations planning must be based on facts—facts about whether the agency’s serv- 
ices are adequately meeting the real need of the community, 


about whether people understand these services, 


This month the EMpLoyMENT SECURITY — tells some of the story of public relations in the employ- 


ment security program. 


The activities described are widely varied, as are the media used, but all have one 


common objective—informing the public and building good will. 


inning Good Will and Cooperation 


By M. J. HARFORD 


Chief, Information Section 


Illinois Division of Unemployment Compensation 


UBLIC impressions are created primarily not by 


what we say, but by what we do—the service 
we render. Yet, the best of service can be neither 
understood nor appreciated if concealed under the 
proverbial bushel. Merely informing the public 
about our service is not enough. The most factual 
message falls flat unless and until it is interpreted to 
the satisfied acceptance of the public. Good will can 
derive only from understanding of and acceptance 
message. Our task, then, is to so inform the 
public as to win understanding, good will, and har- 
monious cooperation from the groups we serve. 

In employment security we serve three groups of 
people, each with a definite stake in our program— 
first, the employer who wants to know where his 
unemployment insurance contributions go; second, 
the worker who relies on us as his standby in spells 
o! unemployment; third, our own personnel, whose 
approach to the problems of employer and worker 
decides the quality of service rendered to each. 

Progressive employers, who have studied the basic 
philosophy of employment security, believe in and 
give their full cooperation to the program. But 
spite many years of experience, some ¢mployers still 
nain indifferent to the programs. ‘These are the 
ople we have failed to reach, who have not yet 


of our 


jnuary 1960 


grasped the significance of employment security and 
its place in the modern economic scheme. Until our 
program has been convincingly sold to them, we can 
expect only their grudging participation. 

Both these groups are supplied with a regular and 
continous flow of unemployment compensation and 
employment service data. Weekly, semimonthly, 
monthly, bimonthly, quarterly, half-yearly, and an- 
nual reports keep them informed of current and 
changing conditions and of indicated future trends, 
and analyze for them the shifting labor market con- 
ditions in their respective areas. They are kept 
abreast of changes in the unemployment insurance 
law and how these changes affect them. 

In Illinois, detailed UC activities are reported in 
press releases issued weekly, monthly, half-yearly, and 
annually. They are broken down for Chicago and 
downstate areas and include, in addition to the 
regular UC program, figures for Unemployment 
Compensation for Ex-Servicemen, Unemployment 
Compensation for Veterans, and Unemployment 
Compensation for Federal Employees. Employers are 
also kept abreast of UC changes and trends‘through 
chambers of commerce and other civic groups. 
Every standard form of publicity is used—press, plat- 
form, direct mail, display, visual aids, radio, and tele- 


3 





vision. Reprints of the UC Act, the Guide For Em- 
ployers, and Rules and Regulations are in constant 
demand. 

To help workers understand their rights, each em- 
ployer is given a supply of the folder, “What Every 
Worker Should Know.” This is handed to every 
worker at time of layoff. Each claimant is given a 
booklet, “Facts About Unemployment Compensa- 
tion.” in which his rights and obligations are clearly 
told. Frequent addresses to labor unions supplement 
this printed information. Posters for local office and 
other display use keep claimants up to date. 

Illinois has a varied economy, with agriculture, in- 
dustry, commerce, and the service trades each having 
its own complexities. The State contains 35 separate 
labor markets besides the Chicago Metropolitan Area. 
For the Chicago Metropolitan Area and for each of 
seven major downstate industrial areas, LABOR 
Market TRENDs in detailed analysis is published bi- 
monthly, half-yearly, and annually by the State Em- 
ployment Service. For each of the other 27 areas, 
separate LaBor TRENDS are issued semi-annually. 

Other publicity includes: “Record of Service”—a 
16-page booklet and program describing ISES calen- 
dar year activities; NEPH program—a kit containing 
a fact sheet, sample news releases, radio and TV spot 
announcements, suggested format for radio and TV 
programs, and a sample proclamation, for local of- 
fice use; Youth Kit—direct mail materials for local 
use in promoting job openings for youth; direct mail 
materials to develop job openings for seasonal, part- 
time and special groups. 





In addition, the agency publishes “Person:el 
Keys’”—a monthly listing of representative prot-s- 
sional, sales, and clerical applicants; weekly questicns 
and answers on veterans reemployment for ne\s- 
papers, and weekly spot announcements for radio; 
releases on industry services and testing for employcrs 
articles to newspapers and trade magazines; and sets 
up display booths at employer, labor, and welfare 
meetings. (A large window display featuring the 
ISES 60th anniversary appeared in the new Inland 
Steel building during August. ) 

The principle of continuity underlies all our public 
relations. If constant dropping wears a stone, con- 
stant information will, in time, wear down resistance 
or apathy to the employment security program. In 
this we can profit by the experience of industry. There 
are numerous cases of national advertisers once 
dominant in their fields, who, in a spirit of false 
economy, discontinued their advertising temporarily, 
after many years of continuous publicity, seeking to 
coast along on accumulated momentum. The result 
was markets lost, never to be regained. Like com- 
mercial advertisers, we must bear in mind that every 
year a percentage of those familiar with our service 
disappears, while another percentage not familiar 
with it enters the field. Newcomers must be in- 
formed, the indifferent must be interested. 

If the best advertising is by word of mouth, our 
best public relations should be developed through 
our thousands of daily contacts with employers and 
workers. In these activities, our staff members play 
a vital part in creating public reactions towards the 








The interviewing of claimants by local office deputies is one vital phase of public relations. 
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a.ency. Every such contact helps or hinders the 
eyowth of good will and the reactions which are 
aroused supplement or nullify in part our whole pub- 
lic relations program. Information desk, claims coun- 
t-’, or employment registration desk bring us face 
with the public. Here, where the inter- 
viewer's. mental attitude develops favorable or 
contrary reactions, good or bad public relations de- 
velop. “The civil service stare,” cardinal sin of 
interviewers, is strictly taboo, as is the aloof, “talking 
svn” approach. Courtesy, rooted in a sincere desire 
to serve, is the inflexible rule governing interviews, 
and the key to good public relations. 

All this holds equally true of telephone conversa- 
tions; “the voice with the smile wins.” 

( sedis a crucial phase of public relations, 
presents limitless opportunities for creating good will. 
Many people have difficulty in putting facts or ideas 
on paper, and overload their letters with technical 
terminology. The smart correspondent re-reads_ his 


to tace 


ro 


Public Relations— 
A Program of Action! 


letters from the recipient’s point of view, asking him- 
self “How would I feel if this letter came to me? Is 
the language stilted, or easily readable and under- 
standable? Does it give ALL the information sought, 
clearly and concisely? Does it carry the ring of 
sincerity, of desire to help?” The rule to follow is: 
Write as you speak—naturally. Keep it simple, and 
as brief as courtesy permits. Here again, an old 
adage applies—‘‘practice makes perfect.” As we keep 
on trying, we develop the habit of making good 
impressions. 

Public relations is not merely the writing of “clever” 
copy or of rolling out releases by the ream. It can 
never be the work of an individual or a single sec- 
tion. It concerns all our personnel. Only by building 
good will outside the agency and strong morale among 
qur own team members can we be sure of maintaining 
an employment security program in which the entire 
State as well as our own personnel can take high 


pride. 


By G. V. McCRACKEN 


Public Information Officer, Unemployment Compensation Division 


“Our business is to administer a State law that has a far- 
reaching effect on the public. If we are to gain and hold 
the acceptance and respect of all segments of the public, we 
must have their good will. To get this good will, we must 
merit it!’ 

—BRUCE PARKINSON 
Administrator-Director 
Unemployment Compensation Division. 


ODAY no program can survive without the sup- 

port of the public. To get this support, it is 
imperative that each employee in any organization 
be aware that he is public relations. The definition 
of public relations may vary, but the one we believe 
most suits our program is the one stated in the 
PusLic ReLations News: 

“Public Relations is the management function 
which evaluates public attitudes, identifies the polli- 
om and procedures of an individual or an organiza- 
ion with the public interest, and executes a program 

action to earn public understanding and _ ac- 
‘~ptance.” 


c 


anuary 1960 


Arizona Employment Security Commission 


It is an accepted fact that until recently, public 
relations was something to which management gave 
a lot of lip service but very little administrative ac- 
tion. However, today every progressive executive 
realizes that good public relations is a requirement if 
his organization is to earn public acceptance. 

A public relations program must be active, not pas- 
sive, and the first step is to impress upon each employee 
that his own action determines the success or failure 
of the program. As one of the tools to accomplish 
this first step, we compiled and released in September 
1958 an employee’s handbook, “You Are Public Re- 
lations.” This publication points out that public re- 
lations is simply human relations or the knack of get- 
ting along with people. How well everyone is 
satisfied with the service afforded them by an employee 
of the Employment Security Commission determines 
the success of our public relations program. 

We pointed out that we serve primarily the unem- 
ployed workers—a group which probably needs more 
humane understanding, more courteous and consider- 
ate treatment than any other segment of our society. 
On the other hand, we serve employers—a tax-laden 
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Table of Contents page from the handbook ‘‘Public Relations in 


Action”’ developed for agency employees in Arizona. 


public striving to build a business in a highly competi- 
tive and dynamic economy. How can one individual 
simultaneously serve two such diverse publics? Actu- 
ally everyone we serve looks for and expects the same 
basic qualities: courteous, prompt, and efficient serv- 
ice; impartial treatment; adequately-explained rights 
and responsibilities; and a businesslike and economical 
administration of our program. 

Any true public relations program rests solidly on 
four pillars: 

1. Public relations is positive, not negative. 

2. Public relations is everybody’s business. 

3. Public relations is a continuous activity. 

4. Public relations is in everything you do. 

The final paragraph of the pamphlet emphasizes the 
thought, “always remember the most potent weapon 
in good public relations is competent service cour- 
teously given, with an awareness that everyone wants 
to be treated as an individual.” 

After distributing this handbook to all employees, 
with each supervisor instructed to hold one or more 
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training sessions relative to it, we determined t! at 
the next step would be to supply guidelines for me h- 
ods and know-how to accomplish good public relatio is, 

A second handbook, ‘Public Relations in Actio 
was compiled and released. ‘The objective of tis 
booklet is to provide guidance which will stimuli te 
every employee of the agency's Unemployment Com- 
pensation Division to participate actively in devel: 
ing a positive public relations program. The Fore- 
word points out that public relations involves the at- 
titudes, feelings, and impressions of people; therefore, 
specific rules cannot accomplish desirable public re- 
lations with all people. Rules for good public relations 
must be subject to the overall control of good judg- 
ment. Since a public relations program demands the 
combining of a wide range of skills and communica- 
tion techniques, it would be impossible to compile an 
all-encompassing handbook. However, this hand- 
book stresses what we believe to be the most effective 
techniques necessary to our operations. 

The first technique is courteous treatment. Cour- 
tesy is reflected by a person’s attitude, voice, and 
manner, and might be described as treating the other 
fellow exactly the way you would like to be treated 
if you were in his shoes. To an applicant, courteous 
service means prompt service. Alert and attentive 
service is essential to courteous service. Courtesy 
requires patience and understanding, and in our pro- 
gram there is no place for the cynical or hard-boiled 
attitude. Probably the most common violation of 
courtesy occurs in an individual’s voice and manner. 
Very often it is not so much what is said as the way 
in which it is said that offends. 


Learn Purpose of Visit 


The second technique is initial contact. Correct 
and accurate determination of the purpose of the 
visit is the first job:of the deputy. He must discover 
swiftly what the individual really needs from the 
office. But accurate analysis is also necessary. If an 
individual is given incorrect information or misrouted, 
his attitude toward the organization may be adversely 
affected by this one incident of inefficient service. 
Proper reception techniques in the initial contact 
can create friends for us. A friendly smile, a cheery 
greeting, and a sincere attitude are merely the appli- 
cation of simple courtesy which spells the difference 
between ordinary and outstanding service. 

The third section of the pamphlet deals with inter- 
viewing for claims taking. A claimant’s attitude is 
shaped and conditioned along lines of cooperation 
rather than resistance. The deputy must develop an 
attitude of understanding of the claimant’s problems 
and demonstrate that he recognizes that each claim- 
ant is entitled to individual attention. A direct, 
friendly, and courteous manner makes the person on 
the other side of the desk more responsive and co- 
operative. 

Several actions and attitudes to avoid while in- 
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iewing are pinpointed. For example, do not keep 
mants waiting while doing routine jobs such as 
p: ting manuals, reading bulletins, etc.; keep personal 
cc .versations and interruptions at a minimum while 
c| imants are in the office; avoid misunderstanding 
b, keeping explanations as simple as possible; avoid 
teanical terminology, leading questions, and argu- 
ments or controversial subjects. 

\nother section of the manual is devoted to tele- 
phone technique. Emphasis is placed on the fact that 
in addition to the routine courtesies usually afforded, 
during a telephone conversation the voice alone must 
do all the work in conveying not only the message 
but your personal attitude. Pay careful attention to 
tone, inflection, and speed of speech. 

Of course, the conduct of those who come into 
the local office will sometimes create problems. Each 
case should be handled with good judgment and in 
a manner which will do the least to disrupt office 
operations. When such a problem occurs, the indi- 
vidual involved should be referred to the section head 
or office manager. This allows the deputy to con- 
tinue his routine duties and affords the individual 
a chance to:talk to a different person. Sometimes 
the fact that he talks to someone in “authority” will 
tend to satisfy the claimant. The real test of in- 
terviewing skill arises when the going becomes diffi- 
cult. Always, the deputy must retain his composure, 
endeavor to explain the situation clearly, avoid rais- 
ing his voice any more than the conversation requires, 
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* Sepiers is an important medium in employment se- 
curity public information activities in Kansas. 
Every area served by an Employment Service office 
has a radio station and, in general, these radio stations 
have become willing and cooperative partners in ef- 
lorts to improve the labor market situation in their 
respective communities. Offices of the Kansas State 
Finployment Service have found that the radio can be 
helpful in bringing order to movements within the 
labor market as well as in creating a better public 
understanding of the fundamental concepts of the em- 
Pp oyment security program. 
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and above all, resist the temptation to indulge in 
sarcasm or ridicule. 

Because the manager is responsible for handling 
problem cases, his role in the public relations pro- 
gram goes much further. He must establish and 
make known the principles in which he believes and 
to which he holds. He must, by example, set the 
standards of conduct and integrity necessary for good 
public relations. He should explain policy and pro- 
cedures that have an unfavorable effect on various 
publics. As a supervisor he should observe actual 
performance and detect situations most likely to de- 
velop friction. By so doing, he can point up practices 
which should be avoided as well as suggest better and 
more effective methods for improving public re- 
lations. 

Part of every weekly staff training conference 
should be devoted to suggestions for improving public 
relations. The people actually doing the work are 
closest to the problem and often can suggest slight 
changes in procedure or routine which will contribute 
toward smoother handling of the public. Maintain- 
ing good public relations is too big a problem to be 
solved by one individual. Its solution requires the 
collective thinking and dedicated effort of every per- 
son in the organization. 

By performing our work efficiently and courteously, 
and by calling attention intelligently and deftly to 
the job we do, we can attain our goal of good public 
relations. 


By MALCOLM A. WILSON 
Informational Counsel 


Kansas Employment Security Division 


Like public information activities through any other 
medium, use of the radio presupposes effective and 
prompt action on the part of the local Employment 
Service staff. Radio can perform no miracles in as- 
suring a good selection or placement job. In Kansas, 
however, it has proved to be a good avenue through 
which information about labor market conditions and 
institutional-type information about Employment 
Service activities can be effectively and expeditiously 
disseminated. 

The Kansas experience with radio as a public in- 
formation medium covers a wide range of uses. The 
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radio stations throughout the State have exhibited a 
genuine interest in regular weekly programs, ranging 
from 5 to 15 minutes in length, and in spot announce- 
ments of both a promotional and institutional nature. 

The Chanute and Newton offices of the Kansas 
State Employment Service offer weekly 15-minute pro- 
grams on their respective local radio stations. In 
each of these communities, the office manager or his 
staff prepares the script which may deal with local 
labor market conditions, a discussion of Employment 
Service efforts in promoting the effective and eff- 
cient placement of members of special applicant 
groups, or a general review of the role of the local 
office or the employment security program in com- 
munity life. The Newton office regularly reviews local 
job listings and frequently includes a description of 
openings on statewide, regional, or national clearance. 


Long-Standing Regular Program 


At Hutchinson, a regular 5-minute weekly radio 
program featuring the local office manager has been 
in progress for more than 13 years. ‘The radio pro- 
gram has proved to be a vital help in augmenting lo- 
cal office efforts to improve and bring about a better 
utilization of the manpower resources of the Hutchin- 
son community. The Employment Service has worked 
effectively with the Chamber of Commerce, the public 
schools, and other organizations and groups in develop- 
ing a planned expansion of the job base in the com- 
munity while developing training programs in the 
schools which provide a larger assurance of an ade- 
quately skilled work force for employment opportuni- 
ties arising from industrial growth. 

While keeping up a continuing review of labor mar- 
ket conditions through the regular radio station at 
Hutchinson, the manager has also found his radio 
program an excellent sounding board for gaining pub- 
lic interest in an understanding of community employ- 
ment planning efforts. Regularly scheduled radio pro- 
grams can gain widely varied audiences. Perhaps most 
important to building a friendly feeling for the Em- 
ployment Service in the community is the informal 
manner in which a radio message may be given. 

The supervisor of the Junction City placement of- 
fice (a sub-office of Manhattan) has taken to the 
air waves each day with information about a par- 
ticular job applicant who has registered in his office. 
This regular program, “Applicant for Today,” about 
1-minute in length, not only brings in inquiries about 
the respective applicants but also illustrates the gen- 
uine interest the Employment Service has in locating 
suitable openings for jobseekers. The program is a 
continuing reminder to employers about the functions 
of the local office in evaluating the job potential or 
work qualifications of applicants. 

The veterans employment representative in the 
Topeka office also uses the individual approach in 
giving veterans who are seeking jobs a boost with 
his “Veteran of the Day” announcements over radio 
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James M. Wilson, supervisor of the Junction City local office 
(sub-office of Manhattan) prepares to begin one of his 
‘Applicant for Today’’ announcements on radio station KJCK, 
Junction City. 


station WIBW. Through these announcements, the 
work attributes of worthy veterans are described and 
job orders for several applicants are sometimes 
received. 

The Wichita office distributes about a half dozen 
spot announcements each week to the seven radio 
stations and three television stations in the Wichita 
area. ‘These spot announcements cover the wide 
range of Employment Service activities in the com- 
munity, dealing frequently with the need for both 
job openings and applicants in certain occupational 
fields. 

Youth Activities Are Covered 


At Manhattan, radio station KMAN sponsors the 
summer jobs for youth activities of the local office. 
Through regular announcements, both employers and 
youngsters of school age are kept up to date on job 
openings and the applicant supply. The radio sta- 
tion staff prepares these announcements, using infor- 
mation supplied by the local office. The station also 
makes time available for Employment Service per- 
sonnel to go on the air with information about the 
Employment Service job counseling and placement 
program for high school seniors and dropouts and 
other local office activities. 

Each summer, radio stations throughout the west- 
ern two-thirds of Kansas play an important role in 
mobilizing and supplying direction in the movement 
of workers for the wheat harvest. During this pe- 
riod, the radio stations work closely with the State 
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fa nm placement supervisor, in his control head- 
quarters at Great Bend, to get timely information 
about the labor and equipment supply and demand 
to both workers and farmers. 

“ach day during the wheat harvest, he telephones 
undown on the harvest labor situation to the As- 
sociated Press and the United Press-International at 
Kansas City. The information is then channelled 
through the wire services to most major radio sta- 
tions throughout the State. Only a few minutes are 
required to give important information to the general 
pul blic. Radios in trucks and cars make harvest labor 
information available to custom crews while they are 
on the road, often eliminating many miles of un- 
necessary travel or speeding their arrival in an area 
of — 

‘ach morning, radio stations KXXX at Colby and 
KAY S at Hays broadcast telephone interviews with 
the State farm placement supervisor. ‘These inter- 
views give details on the harvest labor supply and 
demand in other sections of the,State. 
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Useful in Urban Areas, Too 


Radio is used in handling problems related to the 
labor supply and demand situation in the relatively 
small Junction City and Manhattan urban areas as 
well as in the vast movements of men and machines 
which are fundamental in the wheat harvest each 
year. From its experience in wide use of the radio 
in public information activities, the Kansas agency 
has gleaned some important guidelines for planning 
and developing radio materials and programs. 

In recent years, the trend has been toward almost 
continual music. ‘This gives great contrast to the 
spoken radio announcement. ‘These announcements 
are usually delivered with an air of urgency, partly 
because of time limitations which are inherent in 
radio programing and partly in an effort to draw 
added attention to what is being said. The urgency 
which pervades radio announcements makes it impor- 
tant for Employment Service offices to take great 
care when using this medium in recruitment efforts. 


To make effective and advantageous use of radio, 
the local office must be familiar with the occupational 
structure of the work force of the community and 
current labor market conditions lest they set off 
unnecessary wholesale movements among workers by 
ill-timed or poorly-conceived spot announcements. 
Generally, radio spot announcements are most effec- 
tively used in recruitment when extensive numbers of 
workers are needed or when great speed in recruiting 
is essential. 

\ local office manager who has his own regular 
weekly program can take an extra moment to give 
details about job openings which might necessarily be 
deleted in spot announcements. 


The continuing program is often welcomed by radio 
stations in many communities. At the same time, 
these stations expect the Employment Service to pre- 
pare and deliver its own continuity. Preparing copy 
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for 15 or even 5 minutes of spoken words once each 
week may not at first glance seem like a very big task. 
Preparation of the script is not difficult in itself but 
getting a new idea each week and researching ma- 
terials for use in the radio program can become quite 
a burden for the local office staff. Managers should 
try to determine, in advance of committing them- 
selves to a regular program, whether the results of 
such an undertaking will be worth the effort involved. 

The radio program with the most listener interest 
is often the one with human interest—the program 
which deals with things which are important in the 
lives of persons in the community. These programs 
can be even more appealing when they can be re- 
lated to a subject that may have current news value 
or is foremost in the minds of the radio audience. 
The alert Employment Service staff member can in- 
crease the effectiveness of his radio program by subtly 
relating an ES function to an event or situation of 
current interest. 

The image listeners get of the Employment Service 
from radio announcements or programs will be 
formed as a result of the sound which reaches their 
ears. When Employment Service staff members are 
to participate in radio announcements or programs, 
they should work at assuring a dignified and pleasing 
presentation. 

Many persons who deal indirectly and some who 
deal directly in public information activities are often 
prone to think of newspapers as the all-important 
medium to which news releases should be directed. 
But, it is an established fact that many radio stations 
have wide news audiences. Employment Service 
offices can take a big step in cementing relationships 
with their local radio stations by giving them an equal 
chance with newspapers when releasing news ma- 
terials. 


Likewise, the Employment Service office manager 





True Foster, left, manager of the Hutchinson local office, discusses 
a script for his weekly 5-minute radio program with Vern Minor, 
manager of radio station KWHK, Hutchinson. These men have 
collaborated on the weekly program for more than 12 years. 





should exhibit a willingness to discuss employment 
and unemployment trends, occupational needs and de- 
velopments in the community, and other public prob- 
lems related to Employment Service operations with 
radio newsmen just as he would with the local news- 
paper editor. Many times a local radio commentator 
has a respected following in the community. His dis- 
cussion of a situation related to the responsibilities of 
the Employment Service in the area may bring new 
interest and understanding, leading to the solution 
of employment problems in the community. 

More important than the guidelines gleaned from 
experience in using the radio is a reiteration of the 
long-established fact that no public information ac- 
tivity is the answer to a successful employment service 
operations or a public relations problem. The news- 


papers, the radio and television stations, our pa n- 
phlets, and our speeches are important in gainin: a 
better public understanding of the purposes and gx als 
of the public employment service. However, thse 
are of little value unless the local office is willing end 
prepared to give thoughtful and effective service to 
those persons who are seeking help in the important 
field of employment. 

The things we do in the public information field 
can only create interest in our activities and responsi- 
bilities in the community. The real and lasting im- 
pression we make as a vital organization in the com- 
munity, or the good public relations we gain, will 
come about through the truly significant service we 
render. 


y & ES and P =—r Wai 


By CLAIRE M. HAGMAIER 
Public Relations Representative, Pittsburgh District Office 


Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


ROMOTIONAL mail has long been regarded by 

some as the not quite socially acceptable “cousin” 
of other publicity media. Television, radio, the glossy 
magazine, and newspaper advertising are more favored 
as means of reaching and attracting the public. 
Imagination, ingenuity, and patience can perform a 
Pygmalion transformation on the lowly cousin—direct 
mail. 

Prior to 1950, promotional mail had been used 
sporadically in the Pittsbu: sh. District, directed mostly 
to housewives to obtain c:ders for dayworkers. No 
material had been develo;.- d for the individual needs 
of the 10 local offices in ti.e District. In 1950 a public 
relations program was started in the Pittsburgh District 
Office. It was entirely new with little established pro- 
cedure to guide it. Every phase of the program had to 
be developed. 

We did not begin with just a promotional mail 
program, but made an earnest approach to all aspects 
of public relations at once. Personal visits to radio 
and television stations resulted in acceptance of our 
spot announcements. For 8 years six radio and three 
television stations have given us free, continuous spot 
announcement coverage. We know the city editors of 
the 3 metropolitan papers, and those who operate the 
32 suburban weekly papers. We explored the promo- 
tional possibilities of trade, professional, and civic or- 
ganizations by calling on their officials to obtain speak- 
ing engagements or permission to have articles on the 
Employment Service printed in their bulletins or maga- 
zines. Here we discovered an entree for the use of 
promotional mail which will be discussed later. 
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The complexity of originating ideas for promotional 
mail can be mastered with diligence and perseverance. 
Creative thinking can be stimulated by reading pro- 
motional material which comes to your office or 
home and advertisements in good magazines. Slant 
your writing for the recipient, not for yourself. Let 
another person read your copy to find out if it com- 
municates the message; it may be clear to you but 
fail to convey the desired idea to the reader. A 
picture related to the copy is almost a must for pro- 
motional flyers or leaflets. Artwork presents its own 
problems, but if no talent is available, pictures for 
tracing can be obtained commercially. 

Brief, well composed letters are part of every overall 
promotional mail program. During the past 6 years. 
the local office managers in Pittsburgh have become 
unanimous supporters of the post card. It has many 
advantages over the flyer. Postage is less and clerical 
time is saved by not having to address and stuff en- 
velopes. ‘The message is clearly expressed in very few 
words and absorbed at a glance, there is less risk of 
its going into the waste basket, and it is easily tucked 
into a small space on the employer’s desk for future 
use. 

We have evolved our own simple basic rule for pro- 
motional mail. It has withstood the tests of time 
and usage. First, determine what you want to do. 
Applied to the Employment Service, that means 
carrying out our objectives—bringing together the 
right worker and the right job. We must attract 
applicants or job openings, or both. This sounds 
easy and elementary until you begin putting it into 
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rds and pictures. Never begin to plan layout, or 
cate a piece of promotional mail until you know 
e. actly what you want it to do. Test each new piece 
a ainst this phrase, whether the mail is directed to- 
ward soliciting orders for dayworkers, recruiting 
\ aitresses, announcing an “Open House,” or carrying 
iniormation to members of a professional or trade 
association. Ask yourself “What do I want to do? 
\\ ill the message and picture on the piece of material 
accomplish its pre-designed purpose? Will it attract 
the recipient, communicate a message, and convey an 
idea?” Once that decision is made, we move with 
natural sequence “to whom it is sent, when and where 
is it mailed, and why.” 

Here is an illustration. The Pittsburgh Industrial 
Office Manager decides that the Casual Office needs 
job openings for handymen, yardmen, wall washers, 
and cleaners. We compose copy for a post card, 
keeping in mind at all times what we want to do, to 
whom and when the card will be sent. Employers 
selected to receive the card are private households, 
small firms that need basements cleaned or painted, 
and hardware or paint stores which will recommend 
the use of the Employment Service to their customers. 
Closed order files in the Service Office, closed orders 
in the Casual Office, and employer record cards 

ES-551) provide names for the mailing list. 

Earlier I mentioned another source of employer 
names—membership lists of professional, trade, or 

civic associations. From time to time we telephone, 
or visit the president or secretary of such an organiza- 
tion to explain the purposes of the Employment Serv- 
ice and the facilities available to the association’s 
members. Results may be a request for a speaker, 
an article for their bulletin, a list of members for 
mailing purposes, or just promotional conversation. 
Membership rosters make excellent mailing lists. 


Every spring for 6 years the Home Builders Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh has included in its monthly mailing 
to its 700 members an Employment Service flyer to 
solicit job openings for construction workers. 

Once the idea is roughed out on paper, do not be 
discouraged because the layout must be typed again 
and again for balance, spacing, and clarity. An un- 
derstanding stenographer is a necessary ally. You 
must understand the performance of a typewriter in 
order to direct the setup of the material. A stenog- 
rapher can do the actual work, but you must know 
what can be done. 

Similarly, you must understand the duplicating 
process used by your office—mimeograph or some type 
of offset printing—its possibilities and limitations. 
The finished piece of promotional mail will be only 
as good as the ability of the person who prepares 
the mat and operates the duplicating machine. No 
matter how excellent the copy, it can be made or 
ruined by the duplicating process. 

In some places, promotional material is repro- 
duced by a central office, thereby eliminating the 
local problems of artwork and the risk of incom- 
petent operators. The disadvantages of this method 
are that considerable time may elapse between sub- 
mitting the copy and receiving the material, the 
quantity required by an office is often less than a 
central duplicating unit wants to run, and the ma- 
terial originated for statewide distribution may not 
fit the needs of individual local offices. A major 
objection to statewide material is the problem of in- 
serting the local office name, address, and telephone 
number on the already printed. material. 

A successful mail program needs the complete co- 
operation of every manager in the District. Its value 
increases as the managers ask for more and more 
material. In the Pittsburgh District the demand has 
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One of the most effective 
public relations aids used 
in Pennsylvania is the 
post card designed to 
reach a specific audience. 
Samples of this type of 
card are shown here and 
on the next page. 





: Mee Keep Mr. & Mrs. Santa smiling when 
SAe PEE E+ — they shop in YOUR STORE 






Have sufficient HELPERS 
(Salesclerks, Wrappers, Packers) 
To speed your CUSTOMERS’ PURCHASES 
For 
Every Kind of Seasonal Holiday Help 
Contact 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
McKeesport Local Office 
627 Lysie Blvd. 


McKeesport, Pa. 


HO. 2=3993 
Telephone: NO. 4-9121 
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When you use the 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
to get a DAYWORKER to ease 


your household tasks 


Braddock Local Office 
858 Braddock Ave, 


recruit trainees, to obtain employer cooperation aiid 
participation, and to place graduates. Various pieces 
of promotional mail are created and circulated to ein- 
ployers to solicit job openings for salespersons, wait- 
resses, fountain help, car washers, service station 
attendants, high school graduates, farm hands, camp 
counselors, charwomen, handymen, construction 
workers, dayworkers, clerical staff, industrial workers, 
and others. 

Special applicant recruitment is carried on to fill 
employer's needs. We use a letter or card along 
with or in place of spot announcements to attract 
staff for a new hotel or shopping center, temporary 
workers, trainees, summer workers, high school or 
college graduates, and many other groups. Open f 
house and new office location announcements carry 
the Service’s name into the community, while letters 
to civic, municipal, trade, and professional organiza- 
tions inform them of our facilities and request an 
opportunity to speak or present a film to them. 

Direct mail can create faith in, good will for, and 
understanding of the Employment Service. Dream it, 
write it, use it. Keep its context concise, its appear- 
ance professional, and its flow never-ending. 











Telephone ELectric 1~2770 





grown steadily until each office wants and uses at 
least four pieces monthly. Experience has proved, for 
example, that domestic and casual job orders lag when 
outgoing material is curtailed. An uninterrupted flow 
of direct mail into the community is essential to a suc- 
cessful program. To assure the continuous outgo of 
mail, and to foresee what new material must be 
designed, a 6-month promotional activities program 
is set up each January and July for every office in 
the District. It guides the office’s monthly mailing 
schedule, and provides a checklist of what was 
planned and what was accomplished. 

Does promotional mail help the Pittsburgh District 
fulfill the objectives of the Employment Service? 
Our staff unanimously agrees its aid is indispensable 
for participation in community enterprises, for job 
development, and for recruitment purposes. Five 
shopping centers were staffed with the aid of promo- 
tional mail. Followup post cards, letters, and flyers 
are used to sustain order and applicant supply after 
the centers are opened. Our training courses have 
been developed and expanded with promotional as- 
sistance. Flyers, letters, cards, and leaflets are used to 
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THANK YOU 


for your courtesy when we 'phoned 
you recently. 


WHEN YOU NEED QUALIFIED 


we can supply all types from un- 
skilled to professional 


A ‘PHONE CALL 








no charge or fee to you or the 
worker for this service. 


Keep this card for handy reference. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EMPLOYMENT 
SERV ICE 


Butler Local Office 
226 N. Main St. 
Butler, Pa. 


Telephone Butler 7-72) 
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; Thomas J. Blight, left, scheduling superintendent for the Flint Coach Co., points to the MESC “‘Jobs Available”’ sign that was carried 
) on all city buses last summer. Looking on are Gus Reis, Flint branch office manager, center, and Thomas Tomaskovich, Employment 
cd. : Service supervisor. Bus posters are one of the media used to make MESC services better known to the public and to employers. 
Hl 
; 
Public 
Publicity Means Hard Work and Placements 
By GUSTAVE A. REIS 
Manager, Flint Branch O ffice* 
Michigan Employment Security Commission 
1° A visitor spends any time at all in Flint, Mich. ties. Frequent direct mailings to employers and other 
. j he will hear about the Employment Security Com- interested persons round out the ‘Flint office _promo- 
» mission and its services. Flint radio stations may log tional and public relations activities. This well- 
) asmany as 450 spot announcements a week publicizing rounded comprehensive public relations program re- 
job openings available through the Michigan Employ- sults from ES staff teamwork in the local office plus 
ment Security Commission. Each announcement en- a large assist from the State office staff. 
se,| | Courages both applicants and employers to use the The Flint office now mails letters, pamphlets, and 
Service and stresses the fact that there is no charge to _ other literature to employers regularly instead of oc- 
either worker or employer. Throughout the summer _casionally as we had for several years past. These 
months, the busline used Employment Service adver- _ mailings stress such items as temporary workers avail- 
tising posters which were seen by an average of some able, domestic workers available, service station work- 
18,000 daily riders. Television averages approxi- ers available, summer replacements, the “best by test,” 
mately one spot a day. In addition, thereisa monthly —_and a special letter to newspaper classified box holders. 
'V newscast giving a résumé of the labor market pic- A local labor market newsletter, issued to some 400 
ture in the community, and a monthly 15-minute pro- employers, stresses special Employment Service pro- 
ram explaining some phase of the Employment grams such as placement and testing, in addition to 
Security Commission operations. Newspapers in the important labor market information. ; 
: int area publish news accounts of local office activi- The increased volume of publicity material resulted 
vale *In Michigan, local offices are called branch offices. (Continued on page 17) 
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Public Relations Tools for Your Employment Service 


By ROGER BURGESS 


Public Relations Consultant 





in the following article. 





An important part of improving the Employment Service is an effective public relations 
program which will inform potential customers of local offices of the services available to them. 
At the request of a number of State agencies, the Bureau is developing a kit of “public relations 
tools” which can be readily adapted to fit State and local office needs. 


Some of this material, and the thinking which went into its development, is discussed 








HE basic “first” in every public relations textbook 

is, “Find out where you are.” ‘Then, “Find out 
where you want to go.” And finally, “Find out how 
to get there.” 

A modest survey of the attitudes and practices satis- 
fied the first maxim. We talked with people who had 
found good jobs with the help of local public em- 
ployment offices. We talked with some who were dis- 
appointed. We consulted friends and strangers who 
work in the personnel departments of private industry, 
large and small. People from private employment 
agencies told us what they thought of the public em- 
ployment service and long hours of talk with staff 
members of local and State employment offices helped 
determine the “where.” 

These discussions resulted in a long list of strong 
points in the Employment Service record, and a list 
of weak points and problems. 

The second step was to “Find out where you want 
to go.” National, State, and local Employment Serv- 
ice personnel provided the answers in a series of dis- 
cussions, including a tape recorded 2-hour session. 
Then the tape recording was “mined” for ideas. 

Out of these discussions came the ideas on “How 
to get there’ —the third point. 

Finally, we were ready to draw up a base prospectus. 
The Bureau decided on a new series of public rela- 
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tions tools: a new symbol and slogan for the public 
employment service, a series of radio programs, a 
package of television spots, and a new family of 
printed materials and speech outlines. All were de- 
signed to help local and State employment offices 
reach employers, workers, and the general public. 
These three groups have to be reached through media 
that develop understanding, appreciation, and use 
for the public employment facilities. 

The new material and the campaign have as their 
focal point the local office—where basic communica- 
tion takes place. 

Here are the cardinal points of each item in the 
public relations package. 

Quality.—The public employment service provides 
a skilled, professionally trained staff—experts, who 
have at their disposal all the latest and best personnel 
placement tools available. 

Flexibility—Whether yours is a profession, a craft, 
or a trade; whether you are an employer or an em- 
ployee; your public employment service is geared to 
give you specific help. 

National scope.—The local office in your com- 
munity is part of a national interchange of offices. 
Information and data are exchanged from one end 
of America to the other. 

Personal Orientation.—This public employment 
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Use of this new Employment Service symbol—one important part of the public 
relations program described in this article—is scheduled for early spring. 


service belongs to you, as an American citizen. Why 
not put it to work for you, whether you’re looking 
for work or workers? 

The development of the new series of tools is now 
under way. Each is designed to fill a broad need. 
Each will help give employers, employees, and the 
general public a new and more accurate picture of 
what their public employment service can and is 
doing for them each day. 

Some of the new materials are pictured with this 
article. But you can’t draw a picture of a radio show. 
Television film doesn’t photograph too well. And 
not all the pamphlets have been written. The pack- 
age will be made available to every State and local 
office that wants to use it. Any single item can be 
adapted, reprinted, and adjusted to fit the specific 
situation in a specific State or community. 

To reach the general public, a new symbol of the 
Employment Service was developed. This symbol 
could be used, for example, throughout the program 
to identify the Employment Service, much as a letter- 
head often becomes the corporate image of a com- 
mercial firm. What was needed was a symbol with 
a iresh modern look which could be easily recognizable 
in print, on a door, on television. 

No symbol can do everything, but after wide use 
and repetition, it can develop into a positive reminder 
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of the services provided by the public employment 
service. 

The new symbol is modern in design. It features 
two people in a doorway. And it quickly identifies 
the Employment Service as providing opportunity for 
all persons through local, State, and national 
facilities. 

The basic themes of quality, flexibility, national 
scope, and personal service are being threaded into a 
new informational handbook for general distribution. 
The handbook will tell the story of “Your Public 
Employment Service” in personal terms for em- 
ployers, workers, and the public. 

A series of 13 dramatic public service radio pro- 
grams is in production. Each one tells a story of 
how public employment service staff help the people 
of a local community. These scripts should be as 
exciting and entertaining as anything on radio today 
and tapes will be available to local and State offices. 

In addition, a series of eight television “spots” is 
being prepared. These will range from 1-minute to 
10-second films, which can be supplied to local sta- 
tions for use on public service time. The spot an- 
nouncements will feature the quality service and 
personal interest which is part of every Employment 
Service office. 
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Front covers of some of the pamphlets which will be included in the new public relations ‘‘package’’ being prepared for use by State 


and local employment offices. 


Also being prepared are two attractive “institu- 
tional” newspaper ads which can be placed in local 
papers, and a series of suggested speech outlines de- 
signed for various types of audiences. 

Of course, materials aimed at building a more ac- 
curate picture of the Employment Service in the pub- 
lic mind also reach individual employers and workers. 
But a specific series of printed material is being writ- 
ten for each of these groups. 

Leaflets designed to encourage employers to use the 
public employment service will carry such titles as: 

It Pays to Test Before You Hire 

Make Use of a Quarter Century of Labor Market 
Research 

Help For You, From Your Employment Service 

A new family of printed materials will reach spe- 
cific employee groups. This series can be extended 
indefinitely to meet any particular local need. Here 
are some of the titles: 
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All can be adapted and imprinted to meet local situations and needs. 


(For professionals) “A Professional Service for Pro- 
fessional People” 

(For teachers) “Somewhere There’s a Class Wait- 
ing Just for You” 

(For social welfare workers) “Work Where You 
Are Needed” 

(For nurses) 
Profession” 

Lead-in material on the radio shows and spot an- 
nouncements will tie in some of these printed mate- 
rials so that a local office can urge listeners to “drop 
in and pick up this free brochure.” 

And through all the materials, the new “service 
for everyone” theme, the symbol, and the quality, 
flexibility, and national scope will be evident. But 
most important of all, the radio, television, and 
printed materials will be saying over and over again 
that “These services are all yours for the asking. 
They belong to you as an integral part of your com- 
munity, State, Nation. Let them work for you.” 


Service for Your 


“A Special 
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This bus poster, used during the Christmas season 


in Flint and Kalamazoo, Mich., is a three-color 


silk-screen display card. 


PupLiciry MEANS Harp WorK AND PLACEMENTS 
(Continued from page 13) 


in an increase in employer orders. Positive publicity 
results had a positive effect on the morale of personnel 
engaged in employment activities. ‘The staff became 
enthusiastic and many new and different ideas were 
worked out for still greater Employment Service 
activity. 

A 3-minute taped announcement of job openings 
was first tried with a single radio station which aired it 
two to three times each evening. Similar radio pro- 
motion was then expanded to all six radio stations. 
These spot announcements were drafted according to 
the log system of the individual stations for their con- 
venience. One station, alone, has logged a spot an- 
nouncement on the average of once each half hour 
daily since June 1959. This represents 250 spot an- 


nouncements weekly for this station alone. 
Our Employment Service supervisor suggested pos- 
sible use of bus poster advertising space. We ap- 


proached the general superintendent of the local bus 
company on the idea of giving us display space as a 
public service. The bus company had limited space 
available for public service advertising and was willing 
to give us all of it. A poster could be placed in each 
of 30 to 75 buses operating on the city lines. The 
Flint office worked out a basic poster stressing demand 
occupations and submitted it to the State Office for 
production. 

An effective ES message was placed in each bus in 
use in the system during the summer months. As a 
result of this first contact, the Employment Service 
may be given advertising on a continuing basis. A 
new poster stressing Christmas sales jobs was pro- 
duced and used to recruit personnel for the Christmas 
sales season. 

(he local newspapers are not overlooked. On a 
ular and continuing basis, we give both daily and 
‘kly papers news releases stressing labor market 
ditions, unemployment and unemployment insur- 


res 


- 
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_ance, the types of job openings most frequently en- 


countered, and a few special timely features. If time 
permitted, we would like to prepare regular feature 
material which tells the employment and unemploy- 
ment story better than factual news items. 

The time and effort spent on community publicity 
and promotion efforts have paid excellent dividends. 
In spite of local economic conditions which were not 
the most favorable for hiring, total placement figures 
rose steadily month after month. The results due 
directly to publicity are frequently intangible. How- 
ever, many applicants and employers have voluntarily 
stated that their use of our service was a direct result 
of our publicity. For example, many applicants said 
that they did not know there was a free public em- 
ployment office until they saw our advertising. A 
new national employer coming into the Flint area 
said that he heard about our free public employment 
office on his car radio while driving to our city. The 
radio announcement caused him to come into our 
office and give us a tryout order. He had previously 
used private employment agencies exclusively. He 
liked our service and recently made a commitment 
that he would hire all workers for his other establish- 
ments throughout the United States through local 
public employment offices. 

Cooperation from radio and television stations and 
from newspapers has to be earned. Any State em- 
ployment security office which plans its work, consults 
with the radio or TV stations or newspapers, follows 
their advice, and keeps its commitments can be sure 
of establishing excellent community public relations 
which will pay off in increased placements and 
satisfied employers. 








In the February Issue... 
The Farm Labor Program 
Faces the Sixties 
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ewspaper and 


adio Ads 
ind the Workers 


By RUTH SILBERMAN 
Publicity and Advertising Specialist 


Rhode Island Department of Employment Security 


N MARCH 1959, the Bureau of Employment 

Security released an Employment Service Program 

Letter which summarized the experience of selected 
State agencies in the use of classified advertising. 

This letter (No. 968) came at a most opportune 
time. The Rhode Island Department of Employment 
Security was then in the midst of an accelerated effort 
to recruit workers for a rising number of job openings. 
Business conditions in the State were showing an 
upward trend. Long-established firms were swinging 
back into full production after a period of recession. 
The economic picture was brightened further as a 
number of newly-established companies in the Rhode 
Island area began full-scale operations. 

Thus, the demand for workers became brisk and 
insistent in the agency’s local offices. But applications 
then on file did not reflect the availability of skills 
which were being called for by employers. It was 
clear that employer demands could not be satisfied 
without positive recruitment efforts to attract more 
job seekers whose skills were urgently needed. 

The decision was made to concentrate promotional 
efforts on the fastest and most expedient means 
of attracting qualified workers—paid newspaper 
advertising. 

Agency policy called for local office placement 
managers to place classified ads directly with news- 
papers in their communities. The Central Office saw 
no reason for changing this procedure. It appeared, 
however, that a management guide would be helpful 
in the writing of effective advertising copy. 

With this in mind, the Public Relations section de- 
veloped and distributed a three-page mimeographed 
“Guide for Preparation of Copy for Classified Ads” to 
all placement offices. The Bureau letter was helpful 
in the preparation of this Guide. 

The Guide stressed the five I’s of effective adver- 
tising: Interest, imagination, information, identifica- 
tion, and impact. Suggested copy was also included to 
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illustrate types of advertising designed to attract the 
reader and clearly identify the job openings. 

In the weeks that followed the introduction of the 
Guide, local office managers found it a useful toc: in 
the preparation of advertising copy. Managerial! ex. 
perience began to parallel those experiences cite in 


the Bureau letter. They found, among other things, | 
that a good criterion to follow when determining /iow | 


long to run an ad was the difficulty anticipated in 
filling the job to be advertised. 


For example, a presumably “easy to fill” job order § 
ad would run only once (“Telephone book distributors, § 


temporary, 1 week’’—a single-run ad which drew over 
200 responses 


On the other hand, a classified ad for i 


Chemist or Purchasing Agent would require a longer } 


run to produce results. 
The managers found merit in the grouping of sim- 
ilar job titles (messenger, general office clerk) in one 
classified ad. 
A stylized ad—though more expensive 
able when an unusual job opening occurs. 


is prefer- 
Such an 


ad may be in all caps with lines of white space between | 


lines of type; it may be limited to four words in a 


type line with each line indented. A word of caution | 


is helpful: stylized ads usually contain less copy than 
regular ads, and extreme care should be taken in the 
choice of words so that no misinterpretation by the 
reader will result. 


Display Advertising 


Large numbers of potential applicants have also 
been attracted by block or display advertising. Dis- 


play ads have a number of advantages over classified | 
ads; they reach a larger audience because they are | 
not limited to a certain section of the newspaper; | 


variation in type and size permits a greater degree 
of emphasis in wording; art work can often be used 
to good effect. 

These are important considerations when announc- 
ing special programs to the public. When a Casual 
Labor Office was opened recently, a display ad was 


Apply at 
CLERICAL OFFICE 


R.|. State Employment Service 
130 West Exchange St, Prov; 





Looking for SALESWORK? 


full time part time 
Apply at 

SALES OFFICE 
R.|. State Employment Service 
130 West Exchange St., Prov. 


Oe RE EE a ae” GE ee 
A few words are sometimes all that are needed in a newspapef 


advertisement to draw applicants to the local office. These 
two ads are shown actual size. 
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cific section, or, as second choice, the news section. 
For example, “harvest hands” would appear in the 
sports section; “engineers” in the business and finance 
section; and “‘salesclerks” in the society or women’s 
section. On weekdays this choice may be more 
limited. If the desired section does not have sufficient 
space, the ad may end up “run of the paper” in a less 
favorable part from the agency point of view. 

Size is a second factor in planning display ads. 
The Rhode Island agency finds that ads Varying from 











yrefer- 


i 


ch an Interesting art work helps capture the attention of prospective 


tween applicants for the jobs described in this mewspaper 
col ) advertisement. 
> Ina } 
1ution ff ices = ; 
Fused to announce ‘this additional service to both em- 
than ff . 
a te ployers and job seekers. 
vy the OF the adverse side is the higher cost of such ads. 


Deadline dates for display advertising are not usually 
‘so flexible as for classified ads which can be telephoned 
}to the newspaper a few hours before publication time. 
} Use of such ads, therefore, requires careful evaluation 
- also Mand advance planning. 

Dis- In the Rhode Island agency, display ads are for 
sified the most part prepared by the Public Relations staff 
y are at the request of local office managers. The PR 


rel 


Sie 


aper; Jgsection can allot the time necessary to develop this 
legree (¥kind of advertising, it has the services of a com- 
used |) mercial artist, and its staff is experienced in layout. 
ounc- ff Advertising Information Kept Current 

‘asual ; 

+ dae Constant changes take place in newspaper adver- 


tising policy. The PR section, therefore, keeps an 
advertising binder as a guide for its own use. This 
binder contains up-to-date advertising information 
about every daily and weekly newspaper in the State; 
newspaper policy, prices, deadline dates, sample ads, 
procedures, and names of newspaper advertising per- 
sonnel. A copy of each agency display ad is also 
pasted up and filed in the binder. 
_ Rhode Island has adopted a number of basic rules 
lor preparing display ads: Allow sufficient time to 
Hprepare several different layouts for each ad; use 
opening words that are eye-catching; make sure text 
is accurate and clear; use art work sparingly and 
only when it will enhance the copy; check newspaper 
te dates frequently, especially during holiday 
per dS, 


‘wo other factors in planning display ads need 





el: oration. The question of how best to catch the 
coer readers eye requires much forethought. If a Sun- 

day edition is used, the agency requests either a spe- 
view Ji ‘Mary 1960 


R. I. DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Guide for Preparation of Copy 
for Classified Advertising 


IMAGINATION should be used in the preparation of 
copy to attract the attention and interest of the reader. 
IMAGINATION creates a graphic image in the mind's 
eye, and makes the ordinary just a little bit different. 


Advertising copy should be ENTHUSIASTIC! Ads 
should have IMPACT ! 





The ad should appeal to either reason or emotion of 
the reader, or both. 


EMOTION will provoke the DESIRE of the reader. 
REASON will try to CONVINCE the reader. 


| Examples of ads that will capture the interest of the 
reader show how the addition of a few words will 
‘spark! the desire. 





BUT THIS 
Offers good starting 
salary, plus increases 
based on ability. 


NOT THIS 
Good starting salary. 


Woman wanted for small 
household. Will have 
pleasant private room. 


Woman to live in. 


Do NOT use long words, long sentences. Ads should 
be easy to read, and easy to understand. Use terms 
common to the general public. 


Ads should contain the following points: - 
Position to be filled 
Type of person wanted 
One particular interesting fact about job--or several 
interesting facts grouped together, such as location, 
kind of office, type of benefits, opportunity for pro- 
motion, etc. 
Wages and hours--or general facts about salary. 
When and where to apply. 


Use slogans where applicable, or other identification 
with agency, such as: 


FIRST FOR JOBS THAT LAST ! 


Remember:- Ad should have INTEREST, IMAGINA- 
TION, INFORMATION, IDENTIFICATION and IMPACT. 











One sheet from the guide for preparation of copy for classified 
advertising which was issued by the State office to all local 
office placement managers. 
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RETAIL SALESMAN 
CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES 


Let's get together! Opportuni- 
ty for ambitious, experienced 
young man selling photo equip- 
ment in large retail store 
doing volume business, Con- 
genial co-workers, ideal work- 
ing conditions, benefits. 


Box , gournal Office. 














CLERK-TYPISTS, experienced or 
recent graduates. Downtown 
and other locations. Excel- 
lent opportunities. Apply 





No fee charged, 














RESTAURANT SUPERVISOR 


Wanted to work in Providence 
area. Minimum 3-4 years 
restaurant experience, 
necessary. Good pay. 
pany benefits. 


Car 
Com-= 


Written summary of past 
experience is required. 


Apply in person at 














Examples of the types of newspaper advertisements used by the 
Rhode Island agency which have proved effective. 


1 column inch by 1 inch to ads 2 column inches by 
3 inches bring the desired response in most cases. 
The 1-inch ad has much to recommend it. Its 
small size has definite appeal for the average reader 
and it is relatively inexpensive. It can be repeated 
the newspaper. Care must be taken at all times to 
limit the number of words and avoid overcrowding. 


Using an attractive border, several different type 
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sizes, and lively, explicit wording are the cardinal 
rules to follow. 

However, when the offices schedule positive re- 
cruitment or are to be open during evening hours 
or on Saturdays—which is not generally the rule— 
larger-size ads are placed in the newspapers. These 
ads appear in the papers for several days before the 
special recruitment or date of extended office hours, 

The same principles of good advertising which are 
applied to small display ads are given equal emphasis 
in the writing and layout of larger-size ads.  ‘lhis 
careful preparation has been rewarded in almost every 
case by a sizable turnout of applicants for the posi- 
tions advertised. 

An example of the success of such advertising was 
an ad for positions at a State institution which at- 
tracted 150 applicants on the day following its ap- 
pearance; comparable success was had in advertising 
for distributors to fill short-time positions through- 
out the State. 


Radio Advertising 


Without exception, Rhode Island radio stations are 
most cooperative. in broadcasting job opening an- 
nouncements furnished by the Department. Several 
stations feature regular live or pretaped broadcasts. 

In the Central Office, the procedure involves a 
twice daily check of urgent job openings from the 
three Providence placement offices. A special radio 
announcement form, suggested by the station, contains 
details of each job opening. One radio station is 
located in the same building as the agency and an- 
nouncements are delivered immediately for the at- 
tention of the program manager. Job orders are 
telephoned each morning to still another Providence 
station. Several managers, serving areas outside 
Providence, report job openings on tape or by direct 
telephone to their community stations. 

All radio announeements have been in the public 
service category without charge to the Department. 
However, there is always the possibility that because 
of prior commitments a station may be unable to 
schedule public service announcements. For this 
reason, the Rhode Island agency is now considering 
the use of paid radio advertising when there is urgent 
need to contact the public. Since this project is still 
in the preliminary stages, its further possibilities have 
yet to be explored. 

Experience has shown that when placement offices 
are unable to fill urgent job orders from applications 
already on file, radio and newspaper advertising can 
be a highly satisfactory supplement to the regular 
recruiting program. 

All job announcements and ads must be written 
with the thought of catching the readers’ attention: 
they should be brief, attractive, and clear. Adherence 
to these rules should result in attracting a fresh flow 
of traffic to the office. And in that traffic will be ap- 
plicants with the skills the office is seeking for job 
openings listed with it by the employers it serves. 
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Members of the St. Petersburg local 
office public relations team. Left 
to right: Jim Engle, information 
service representative; Lee Ferril, 
secretary; Betty Phillips, older 
worker specialist; Robert Simmons, 
manager; John Wynnick, assistant 
manager; and Ed Wyatt, veterans 
employment representative. (Linda 
Sellers, youth counselor, was not 
present when the _ picture was 
made.) 


A Successful Office 


Through Public Relations 


By ROBERT C. SIMMONS* 
Manager, St. Petersburg Local Office 


Florida State Employment Service 


HE place is St. Petersburg on the West Coast of 

Florida. The time is summer 1950. This small, 
restful city of 96,000 people, known as the “City of 
the Green Benches,” caters to the whims of the north- 
ern tourist in winter and all but closes down in the 
summer. Somewhere in the city, the Florida State 
Employment Service answers the frantic plea of the 
seasonal employer, “If he’s still warm, send him 
down!” and sporadically sends out carpenters as the 
summer wears on. 

But now the time is 1959. The place is the same, 
but the scene has changed. In the center of town the 
St. Petersburg local office is the hub of activity. Tool 
and diemakers, electrical engineers, skilled machinists, 
young and old, seeking jobs with industry, as well as 
Waitresses, chambermaids, and hotel desk clerks, wait 
in the usually jammed lobby—year round. 

in the 9 intervening years, amazing things have 


happened in St. Petersburg. Building permits have 
gone up 55 percent, population has increased 82 per- 
cent, and school enrollment 145 percent. Employment 
has gone up rapidly—manufacturing 209 percent, 
service 118 percent, and finance 116 percent. 

The local Chamber of Commerce and the Florida 
Development Commission in Tallahassee deserve a 
great deal of credit for this change. But we are proud 
of the part our local office has played and still is 
playing in supporting and extending the efforts of 
others to build our city into a year-round progressive 
community. We feel that our public relations pro- 
gram is an important factor. 

To us a good public relations program is more than 
merely mailing out brochures and being on good 
terms with our local newspapers and radio and tele- 
vision stations. It is more than a continuous series 
of newspaper articles and radio broadcasts. Our 


*In collaboration with James M. Engle, Supervisor of Employer Relations and Industry Services, Betty Phillips, Older 


Worker Specialist, Linda Sellers, Youth Counselor, Ed Wyatt, Veterans Employment Representative. 
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public relations program means being on good terms 
with our applicants and our employers, and having 
good working relations with our local community 
leaders, so that workers and industry and all types 
of business will be attracted not only by the sunshine 
of St. Petersburg, but also by the services the Florida 
State Employment Service offers. That is why we 
consider our public relations program important, and 
use all available media to let jobseekers and employers 
know we are here and what we have to offer. We 
want to gain their confidence in the abilities and 
sincerity of our staff. 

For routine, year-round publicity we look prin- 
cipally to our two daily newspapers and our local radio 
and television stations. The papers welcome our 
stories and news releases, and the radio stations are 
liberal with their public service time. One feature 
was entitled “FSES—Top City Citizen Helps Needy 
Sans Fee,’ and was illustrated with photographs of 
the local office in routine operation. Some of the 
other features dealt with our clearance activities, a 
three-series article on the job situation in St. Peters- 
burg, and a five-series article on the workings of the 
Unemployment Compensation Department. 

One television series of 5 weeks’ duration presented 
various members of the local office staff in live inter- 
views with actual applicants, woven into a format 
depicting the various services offered. In a more 
recent half-hour show—presented on our Community 
Welfare Council program, ‘“Spotlight”—members of 
the local office staff acted out a skit which portrayed 
an older worker counselee going through the entire 
process from registration to employer interview. 

At certain times during the year positive effort is 
made to promote and publicize extensively special 
assignments, programs, and projects, such as surveys 
of large recruitment drives for new firms and indus- 
tries, the Youth Program, the Handicapped Program, 
and the Older Worker Program. 


Jobs for Youth 


Concentrated effort to promote jobs for youth 
usually begins early in May and runs through June, 
when the seniors graduate and others are leaving 
school to seek summer jobs or future careers. News- 
papers are our principal medium for this program. 
We usually start with a feature article describing the 
overall program itself, telling the public what the 
Youth Counselor has been doing during the year to 
help prepare the students for the labor market. Other 
features may include illustrated articles presenting out- 
standingly qualified student-applicants, or an article 
telling about students successfully placed the previous 
summer—with illustrations showing them still em- 
ployed in various types of jobs. Well in advance of 
the end of school, letters are mailed to civic clubs and 
local employers, requesting their help in supplying jobs 
for the new group of students. 

Radio is also effective in the Youth Program. We 
have presented panels composed of students consulting 
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with the Youth Placement Counselor and the sc’ oo 
Guidance Counselors. We have also presente a 





nightly series of individual student interviews, pres ont. 
ing their qualifications and goals on the air so tha: in. 
terested employers could call in a job opening for a 
specific applicant. 

Personal contact is the chief means of prom ing| 
the Employer Relations program. For the most jart. 
even our literature, other than the monthly Labor 
Market Trends, is distributed through this medium, 
rather than by direct mail. 2 

The Industry Services Department has had ; bic} 


job over the last 9 years, working with prospective em. , 
ployers, not only in making surveys to determine the 
availability and types of labor, but in convincing them} 
that the local office was capable of finding and cate. 
gorizing skills for production lines and _ precision 
workers in the thousands. Direct assistance in whole-| 
sale recruitment for the new industries as they moved | 
into the community was a successful public relations } 
job in itself. é 






NEPH Week Publicity 


National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week 
is promoted successfully each year through a com- h 
munity committee, organized and originally chaired § 


by the Veterans Representative of the local office, who : 


is still an active member. 

The committee functions on a year-round basis, but § 
the activities of NEPH Week are widely publicized § 
with banners on the city streets, radio announcements 
and interviews, newspaper notices and features. The 
newspaper articles, usually a series running throughout 
the entire week, often feature successfully placed 
handicapped workers. 





Fach year the committee carefully reviews the pro- 
gram as planned and executed the previous year, 
utilizing those phases that proved most effective and | 
eliminating those of lesser consequence. Meetings 
are held monthly, scheduled in such a way that din- 
ners and banquets are a regular part of the planning. | 

Each year, the Chamber of Commerce assists the 
committee by sponsoring a banquet shortly before 
NEPH Week, inviting all Chamber members to at- 
tend. Usually a well-known guest speaker is asked 
to address the group on a subject directly related to 
the employment of the handicapped. This has 
proved most effective in convincing industry and busi- 
ness that handicapped workers are good workers in 
spite of physical impairments, and has inspired them 
to hire these workers even after NEPH Week is over. 

Slogan blotters are widely distributed, 
are rubber-stamped “Hire the Handicapped,” and a 
few weeks before NEPH Week, letters are mailed 
directly to some 1,500 major and minor market em- 
ployers. 
fore the public throughout the week. 

Awards, secured through the Governor’s Commit- 
tee, are presented annually to firms who employ large 
numbers of handicapped workers. This has created 
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Daily drop-in ads keep NEPH activities be- } 
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SOMEONE HAD TO BREAK THE GROUND ” 
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Crést made a decision 


A long, long time ago — March, 1958 
Petersburg or bust. [t was with this enthusiasm that we 

embarked on a venture that has set an example in the unplowed 
strial Florida west coast. Without the help of our friends 

in the St. Petersburg office of the Florida State Employment 
e our enthusiasm might have ceased. It is with this in mind 


that we would like to expreas our genuine appreciation 


| A.J. PARDOLL, President 

; CREST LEATHER MFG, CORP. 
A DIVISION OF 

JACQUES KREISLER MFG. CORP 
2600 22nd STREET NORTH 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


See 
hace ehek 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE LEATHER STRAP PACTORY 











The advertisements on this page appeared in the program for the 
international convention of IAPES in 1957. While these ads 
were solicited, the copy originated entirely with employers. 


a competitive spirit among employers, encouraging 
many to aspire to such recognition. 

\s a result of this long-range planning with mem- 
bers of the community we are serving and the 
concentrated Week’s publicity, the local office has 
frequently received the State award for the highest 
number of handicapped placements during NEPH 
Week. 

We have taken a somewhat different approach in 
promoting the Older Worker Program, which is now 
approximately 21% years old. Much background in- 
formation has been released to the public through 
national and local newspapers. We feared that 
newspaper releases about the specific program in the 
local office would only swell our already bulging 
‘older worker” active file before adequate outlets 
could be established for them. This publicity might 
build up false hopes for so many older workers not 
yet in the area, since our morning paper has a far- 
reaching circulation. It, also, would defeat our 
locally adopted policy of approaching the situation 
principally from the standpoint of the individual. As 
ur first step, we selected education—education of 
i¢ employer, the applicant, and the community. 

itially, we took our story of the older worker in 
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St. Petersburg and the program of the local office 
direct to individual clubs and organizations of em- 
ployers, business women, social workers and com- 
munity leaders. 

Then, we undertook the St. Petersburg Earning 
Opportunities Forum for Mature Women (see Em- 
ployment Security Review, July 1958, p. 19). Spear- 
headed by the Florida State Employment Service, 
this did an extensive job of acquainting the com- 
munity—workers, employers civic leaders, and other 
local agencies—with the services and goals of the 
Employment Service, and the U.S. Department of 
Labor, with particular emphasis on those for workers 
over 45. Sponsored in cooperation with 6 local 
women’s clubs and endorsed by 32 local civic groups 
and business organizations, this proved to be a true 
community project. The radio and television stations 
were most generous in giving time. Newspaper cover- 
age was extensive, including editorial coverage in the 
morning paper before the forum and a full-page 
coverage of the forum itself. Drop-in ads were also 
used. This Forum launched the publicizing of the 
Older Worker Program in St. Petersburg. 

The observance of Senior Citizens Week was the 
most recent project undertaken to call attention of 
the community to the problems of aging. This was 
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Florida State Employment 
Agency is TOPS in the Nation 


New industry is on the march in St. Peters- 
burg. The trademarks at the left are typical of 
the firms that have located in the St. Peters- 
burg area in recent months. And the St. Peters- 
burg branch of the Florida State Employment 
Service has been an important factor in help- 
ing these firms get the type of employees they 
need. 


We, of the Florida Power Corporation, proud- 
ly salute this office and its employees for set- 
ting a nation-wide record in number of inter- 
views with both employees and employers. 
This alertness and outstanding ability have con- 
tributed in a large measure to the success of 
our industrial development program. 


“Matching the Applicant's Qualifications with 
the Employer's Specifications” is more than 
a slogan with them. It is their daily business 
credo. 


FLORIDA POWER 


CORPORATION 


onaree 
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initiated by our office so that the Governor's procla- 
mation of Senior Citizen Week would not slip by 
unnoticed. A committee was organized, composed 
of 14 members from several agencies, representing 
health, training, recreation, hobbies, the Community 
Welfare Council, the Women’s Senior Employment 
Association, the Merchants’ Association, the Florida 
Conference of Social Welfare, the United Churches, 
and the city-owned radio and television station. A 
full week of activity was planned, including an art 
exhibit, a baseball game by older players, and dis- 
plays of senior crafts in store windows. ‘These activi- 
ties were supported by newspaper publicity and 
nightly radio programs, culminating with a panel dis- 
cussion on television at the end of the week. 

A project is pending now to set up a preretirement 
counseling program as a community service under the 
Adult Education Department. 

Proof that our public relations program has been 
effective is evident in the fact that we no longer have 
to go to the community to make ourselves known; the 
community comes to us. We have two representatives 
on the Board of the Community Welfare Council. 


At the State Fair... 


On-the-Spot Placement and Promotional Display 


By ELDON E. PETERSON 


Placement Specialist 


HE words—“‘Register Here For State Fair Jobs”’- 

were displayed at the Division of Employment 
Security booth during the Ninetieth Annual Nebraska 
State Fair held in Lincoln, September 5 to 11, 1959. 

In past years the office of the Fair Board Secretary 
had served to some extent as a clearing house for 
workers and employers. The idea of a combined 
“Placement and Promotional Booth” operated by the 
Division of Employment Security was discussed with 
fair officials during July. They believed the plan was 
worthwhile and offered to cooperate in the venture. 

Space for a booth—14 feet wide and 7 feet deep— 
was reserved in Agriculture Hall, a centrally located 
building easily accessible to the Midway and conces- 
sions. 

The State office and the Lincoln local office joined 
in operating the booth. The local office concentrated 
upon the placement activity and the State staff carried 
out the promotional plans. An abbreviated version of 
the application card used in local offices was selected 
for registration of applicants. A telephone was in- 
stalled in the booth to permit the calling of applicants 
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Nebraska Division of Employment Security 





One of our counselors is a standing member of the 
community Muti-Problem Family Committee. Our 
local Chamber of Commerce, the Industrial Dep rt- 
ment of Florida Power, and individual new employers 
come to us for information and assistance in recruit- 
ment. ‘The Chamber of Commerce uses reprints § 
of our publicity for direct mailing. The Vocational 
School has invited our staff members to serve on such 
committees as the DCT Advisory Board and the Ad- 
visory Committee on adult education. Our radio and 
television stations ask us to participate on their pro- 
grams. Our newspapers ask us for stories on the em- 
ployment outlook, for local statistics to support na- 
tional and State releases and national reports of a 
shortage of secretaries, and for comments on such 
topics as “working mothers” and “tips to teens.” 
They have come to know that at the local office of the 
Florida State Employment Service there is always a 
good story. 

We frequently hear the applicants and the employers 
say, “It’s really a pleasure to come here.” ‘Then we 
feel confident that our public relations program is 
achieving its goal. 
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The Nebraska agency booth at the State Fair in Lincoln cited 
services to workers and employers and exhibited testing equip- 
ment. Aftendants from the local office distributed numerous 
pamphlets to fairgoers. 
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You have access to listed job opportuni- 
ties--preferential service if you are a 
veteran--special assistance if you are 
disabled--help in planning a vocation if 
you are new to the labor market. 

These are services available to you 
without charge. 
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IPYOUAKEAN eMtl OES 


You have access to the largest source of quali- 
fied job applicants in the community, the state 
and the nation--skilled matching of worker qual- 
ifications with job requirements--available ap- 
aptitude testing for selection--the right worker 
for the right job. These services help toward 
more stable employment and higher production 
without charge. 
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and to relay 
necessary. 

We realized the need for a device promoting the 
employment security activity that would interest the 
various groups of people visiting the fair. The mate- 
rial would have to be eye-catc hing to those persons en- 
gaged in agriculture—the State’s largest business—as 
well as to employers and workers living in the cities. 

A basic promotional pamphlet was devised to fill 
this need. The services of the Six-Point Program, 
the Veterans Service, and Unemployment Insurance 
were listed on the front of this pamphlet. A map of 
the State showing the location of the local offices 
appeared on the inside. Below this map were high- 
lighted the services provided under the headings “If 
You Are a Worker” or “If You Are an Employer.” 

Numerous additional pamphlets, already in stock, 
were made available to promote specific “programs” 
offered to all Nebraskans. 

The “pegboard” of the GENERAL ApTITUDE TEST 
Barrery was displayed on a table facing the main 
aisle. The colorful agency-developed booklet en- 
titled “Testing to Identify Better Workers” served 

focus attention toward the pegboard. 

A 3- x 10-foot banner reading “Nebraska Depart- 

ent of Labor, Division of Employment Security” 

‘ntified the booth. Posters promoting the farm 


job openings to the local office if 
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Inside of one of the eye-catching basic promotional pamphlets designed for and distributed at the 
Nebraska State Fair. 


placement program, hiring of the handicapped, and 
jobs for disabled veterans were also displayed. 

The placement activity began 3 days before the 
opening day of the fair. An almost constant flow of 
young people in the 16 to 17 age group appeared at 
our booth on those 3 days. We had arranged for all 
concessionaires, as they checked into the concession 
office, to be advised of the on-the-spot placement 
service we were providing. This brought in numerous 
orders for workers to assist in the setting up of con- 
cessions, food stands, exhibits, and displays. 

Field visits to employers began 2 days before the 
fair opened. Two staff members contacted exhibitors, 
concessionaires, and department superintendents. 
These staff members explained “on-the-spot place- 
ment service,” took orders, and if there were no 
immediate needs, they left their telephone number 
and location. The employers were encouraged to 
refer to the booth any individuals who inquired about 
jobs. 

The number of job seekers naturally declined by 
opening day. Requests for concession help continued 
to come in on Saturday—opening day—as conces- 
sionaires wanted to insure sufficient workers for 
Sunday and Labor Day. Our telephone facilities 
enabled us to contact over three-fourths of those who 
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had previously registered. In this way, the applica- 
tion taking produced results. 

Some 325,000 persons attended the fair during the 
7 days, with the peak of 95,000 occurring on Sunday. 
The booth was open for 12 hours each day. The pro- 
motional phase of the operation began Saturday 
morning. 

Two persons or more were at the booth at all times 
to distribute literature and answer questions. 

The orders taken and applications received were 
of necessity limited to employment during the fair 
but requests for further service were acknowledged. 
Mimeographed cards were used to record the names, 
addresses, and service desired. ‘These cards were later 
assembled and the local office serving the area of the 
individual’s residence was asked to follow up on the 
request for additional service or information. 

The pegboard received considerable attention. 
Numerous students were heard to remark to their par- 
ents, “I took that test,” obviously referring to the 
testing done in many high schools as a part of the local 
office program. 

The pamphlets describing particular segments of 
the service proved of considerable interest. Copies 
of the latest high school edition of the LABOR MARKET 
News were freely distributed to young people and par- 
ents of teenage children. This 8-page booklet high- 


Promoting Placement Activity < 
By Radio, Television, and Newspapers =|. 


By JOHN W. ROSS 





lights the vocational opportunities in Nebraska and ex. } film 
plains the aptitudes and educational requirement: of f be | 
certain specific jobs. pre] 

Placement of workers in various types of conces ion J int 
stands accounted for the majority of placeme ats, | visi 
This included sales of a wide variety of items. Food} 1 
service stands provided placement opportunities for | basi 
fry cooks, waitresses, and kitchen helpers. Wor‘ ers { cea! 
were placed in maintenance, ticket selling, and tic ket } aski 
taking. Many employers were provided laborer: to | that 
assemble displays and erect and dismantle the Mid vay | the 
rides. [sma 

An estimated 35,000 persons passed the booth; 5,00 § met 
took with them one or more pieces of literature.  Sey- f occ: 
eral hundred persons stopped to ask questions. Loud- f cial 
speakers were located in all buildings, and frequent gro 
requests for workers over this system made visitors to f rele 
the fair more conscious of our service. thei 

The interest shown by the public was encouraging.— 
State Fair Board members and department superin- § be : 
tendents expressed appreciation for the service, and f new 
many indicated a desire to secure all employees for the § not 
1960 fair through a similar operation. Undoubtedly f new 
the experience gained during 1959 will enable the Di- f Ass 
vision of Employment Security to provide an even f stor 
better on-the-spot Placement Service and Promotional § vel 
Exhibit at the 1960 Nebraska State Fair. t stor 
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ADIO, television, and newspapers can be produc- staff, and cartoons with special messages. Classified} e 
oro 


tive media for promoting the placement activity 
of an employment security office. They offer a broad 
and universal coverage and each serves its particular 
function in reaching both applicants and employers. 
The potential users of the Job Placement Service 
must first be reached and then attracted to the fa- 
cilities available for their use. Normal office opera- 
tions with a field-visiting program would never be able 
to reach fully the available market. The greatest 
number can be exposed most quickly to information 
about the public employment service through radio, 
television, and the newspapers. 
Newspapers may use feature stories, byline stories, 
personal interview stories, special interviews with im- 
portant visitors to the office or members of the office 
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advertising is the accepted method of newspaper pub-§ 
licity about job openings, but too frequently funds are jj um 
not available to support such a program adequately. § 

Radio and television reach the greatest number of 
people in the shortest period of time. On radio, taped! 
recorded interviews, speeches, live interviews, round: | 
table discussions, prepared script interviews, spot an-| 
nouncements, news releases to the newscasters, and] 
regular job reporter programs are all possibilities. A 
daily 5-minute job reporter program was carried by a 
station in Evansville on a sustaining basis, not as 4 
public service program. Job openings were described| 
by remote broadcast from the local office. 

Television newsmen may take either still or motion 
pictures to be used with their broadcasts. Sound-on- 
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assified @ Public service broadcasts: 


film terviews, 35 mm. slides with prepared script to 


be rid by an announcer, live job reporter programs, 
prep red sound-on-film spot announcements, and live 
inte: iews or discussion programs can be used by tele- 
visi¢ stations. 


To gain the greatest use of the newspapers, certain 
basic suggestions should be considered. Do not con- 
ceal information or be evasive when a reporter is 
asking for information. If the request is for material 
that should not be given out, explain the situation to 
the reporter. Make personal calls on publishers of 
small town publications and to the city editors of 
metropolitan papers. Deliver copy to them in person 
occasionally, particularly if it is a news release of spe- 
cial interest. Frequently, they may want more back- 
ground or explanation than has been included in the 
release and may rewrite the story for greater appeal to 
their readers. 

Never argue with an editor over a story. It should 
be submitted on its merits and he will use it if it is 
newsworthy. Always honor exclusive releases and do 
not favor one paper over another. Rotate regular 
news releases to give each paper an equal opportunity. 
Assist reporters and news photographers when a special 
story is involved. Good applicant or job order de- 
velopment has resulted from news stories. The news 
stories should appeal to the greatest number of the 
paper's readers. 

The use of the radio and TV has two disadvantages: 
If the set is not tuned in at the time your message is 
broadcast, it is lost and cannot be recovered. If the 
message is not understood, the listener cannot repeat 
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‘it and review it. General coverage by all stations and 
simplicity of preparation are essential for best results. 


Use Public Service Time If Possible 


Public service radio time offers the greatest oppor- 


y tunity for publicity with the minimum of cost to the 
1 office. 


Arrangements for the use of public service 
‘time should be made personally with the station man- 
How well a request for time is accepted will 
depend on how familiar the station management may 
be with you and the office that you represent. 

The Evansville local office has used a variety of 
spot announcements, spot 


er pub- broadcasts of events, roundtable discussions, symposi- 
nds areums and debates using prepared scripts, interviews, 
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and radio dramas. Special news items can be sub- 


nber of §mitted to newscasters or live interviews may be in- 
, taped Fcluded in news programs. 
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Regular spot announcements of job openings listed 
with the Placement Section have proved to be a very 
effective promotional activity in Evansville. Spots 
have worked both to attract applicants and to interest 


employers in using the Employment Service for the 
first time. 

‘here are some basic tips for writing radio scripts. 
iTh« first sentence of a spot announcement should be 
an attention-getter. Make the script clear, brief, 
Jar vary 1960 


simple, effective, and as nearly like normal speech as 
possible. Use short sentences. Avoid negative forms 
such as “not over 30.” Do not use too many S’s 
they hiss. Avoid repetition of the same initial letter 
or the same word. Watch for faulty sentence struc- 
ture and sentences with double meanings. Avoid 
statistics. Use an informal style, as though you were 
visiting the listeners in their living room; use contrac- 
tions such as “don’t” or “doesn’t.” Type scripts in 
either double or triple spacing. Capital letters are 
much easier to read. Prepare as many scripts as the 
station may need and specify the time when the 
material is to be used. 


Rules Slightly Changed for TV 


The same general rules apply to television as to 
radio broadcasting except that the television viewer 
needs to be shown by visual aids. Action must ac- 
company words to be most effective, and if a pre- 
pared script is used, it should not be obvious. If a 
script cannot be memorized, various aids may be 
used—a teleprompter, cards with large print placed 
next to the camera, or small reminder notes on a card 
held in the hand. [i a written script is used, it should 
be held below chest level so the face is not hidden. 
The recommendations of the station manager regard- 
ing proper clothing should be followed. Address the 
camera directly, avoid distracting noises, speak clearly 
and distinctly, and rehearse before you go on camera. 

Both radio and television are subject to censorship 
that does not apply to newspapers. Broadcasters must 
use care concerning the material that is used. 

Regardless of the medium used, it is very important 
to select the words that will put the message across 
in the most understandable and simple manner. 

Radio and television stations and the newspapers 
can give an important Service in promoting the place- 
ment activity of a public employment office. They 
should be used to the best advantage. The employer, 
the applicant, the community and, the local office 
will benefit. 


At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


The number of students enrolled in college for the 
first time rose to 827,000, nearly 46,000 over the fall 
of 1958. Of the first-time enrollees this fall, 490,600 
were men and 336,300, or 40.7 percent, were women. 
In the fall of 1958, women represented 40.0 percent of 
the new enrollees. 

The survey includes all degree-credit students at 
more than 1,900 institutions. These are students 
whose current program consists principally or wholly 
of work leading toward at least a bachelor’s degree. 
Reported enrollments include both resident and ex- 
tension degree-credit students, full and part-time, 
studying either during the day or in the evening. 
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Employment Counselor George T. Dutton puts a recently discharged 
veteran at ease before taking his registration for employment. 


Its Everybody's Job 


Interviewer and Receptionist Ruby Atwell takes an employer's 
order for workers. 


(raining Public Acceptance of the 
Employment Security Program 


By GREEVER A. WITTEN 
Manager, Bristol Local Office 


Virginia State Employment Service 


HE employment security program is going to 

have public “acceptance” of some kind; the type 
and degree of acceptance is what we make it. In 
obtaining public acceptance, I believe we have to deal 
with two basic groups—employers and applicants. 
Therefore, two basic considerations should be kept in 
mind—employer needs and applicant qualifications 
and needs. 

Personal contacts with individuals make up the 
greater part of public relations, and are engaged in 
by each member of the entire agency. They include 
every contact with applicant and employer, every 
telephone call, referral, verification, or contact with 
another agency. These contacts should be executed 
with as good judgment and as much care as would 
be exercised in an intensive radio or newspaper 
campaign. 

Employer needs can be determined by various 
means, such as reviewing employer folders, labor mar- 
ket reports, news items, want ads, and the like. We 
should remember that our purpose is to be of service 
to the employer in all phases of our program, not 
just to secure job orders. Therefore, each time we 
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visit an employer we should take him something—a 
sample application that fits his needs, an employer's 
guide for the development of a veterans employment 
program, an explanation of our complete counseling 
and selective placement program, job descriptions or 
tests applicable to his business, or copies of news re- 
leases or regulations that affect his business,’ 

In selling the Employment Service you must first 
sell yourself; however, always remember that perma- 
nent benefit to employers and workers can be achieved 
only by continued selling of the Employment Service 
as a service. 

Here are some hints on how to sell yourself and 
the Employment Service. Show a genuine interest 
in the employer’s problems and needs. Help him 
to realize that the Employment Service will function 
as an extension of his Personnel Division. Know his 
business, personal characteristics, preferences, and dis- 
likes. Know the tools we work with, how to use them, 
and how to explain them to the employer. Select 
with care the ones you believe will be most useful 
and appealing to him. Emphasize the volume and 
quality of our service. Stress the fact that we have 4 
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great r source of workers than he has, that we appraise 
and »reselect, but that he makes the final selection 
and lire. Make suggestions as to how you can be of 
servic to him but never offer more than you can 
deliver. 
Personal contact is very essential, but it is not the 
only means of gaining public acceptance; radio, tele- 
vision, and newspapers all help. An_ occasional 
splurge does little good, continued re petition is needed 
to arouse public consciousness to a service such as ours. 
Let employers know of successful efforts to serve 
others, particularly those in similar lines of work. 
Remember that all staff members should always be on 
the alert for clues leading to the betterment of our 
public relations. 

All our advance efforts to serve an employer are 
useless unless we do serve him better than he can 
serve himself. This means that all phases of our 
program must be continually developed and improved. 
We must never let up in our efforts to get public 
opinion in our favor. 

We must remember however, that the public we 
serve is made up not only of employers but also of 
applicants. One is no good without the other. 

An applicant brings us his wants and it is our job 
and responsibility to handle them in a way that will 
be profitable to him and to our Service. 

In promoting a public relations program, we must 
always provide information of value to the public, 
using the most profitable means available. We must 
encourage acceptance and full use of our services. 
We must determine the needs of applicants and em- 
ployers and try to satisfy these needs. We must at 
all times be frank and honest in our dealings with the 
public. We should never oversell our services or 
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“= LAUNCHES COMMUNITY PROGRAM 


first 
rma- HE first in what is planned as a series of com- 
eved munity roundtable discussions to study local man- 


rvice § power needs and resources was launched successfully 
in Stamford, Conn., in late October, with James T. 
and @ O'Connell, Under Secretary of Labor, the keynote 
erest § Speaker. When Mr. O’Connell accepted the invita- 
him§ “on to address the Stamford-Greenwich Committee 
ction} 'or the Employment of the Physically Handicapped 
wv his) during the observance of NEPH Week, the Committee 
1 dis: § Chairman Anthony Anable and Stamford local office 
hem, {| "anager Robert O'Neill asked him to meet informally 
elect § also with other community leaders to acquaint them 
seful § With the many programs of the United States Depart- 
and Ment of Labor. 
ve a ‘Vith the advice of the local chamber of commerce 
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Greever A. Witten, manager of the Bristol local office (using tele- 
phone), does a weekly Radio Job Mart program by remote 


facilities. Listening in are, left to right: E. Clyde Smoot, State 
VER; Fred C. Elliott, assistant State VER; and Clifford B. Price, 
a representative of the Sampson Paints and Color Co. 


make rash promises. Neither should we be too modest 
about the things we accomplish. 

To render good service and to obtain good public 
relations or acceptance, the Employment Service 
should have on its payrolls outstanding men and 
women with good character and high moral stand- 
ards. As employees of this agency, we should know 
our Service and take a genuine interest in the welfare 
of the people we serve. We should take part in as 
many church, civic, and fraternal organizations as 
possible and participate in public services whenever we 
are asked. In this way we will be doing our part in 
obtaining public acceptance. 


=) UNDER SECRETARY O°CONNELL 


By ALICE K. LEOPOLD 


Assistant to the Secretary of Labor 


and others, Mr. Anable and Mr. O'Neill invited local 
representatives of business, education, unions, and 
civic organizations to meet with Mr. O’Connell. Be- 
fore the meetings Mr. O’Connell and other partici- 
pants were provided with facts and figures about the 
Stamford-Norwalk labor market area, such as trends 
in employment, unemployment, wages, and the indus- 
try outlook. This information on the local situation 
was discussed against the backdrop of the manpower 
situation for the Nation as a whole—a procedure 
which could serve as a guide for any local community 
wishing to establish a community forum for this 
purpose. 

Mr. O’Connell, speaking informally to the group, 
said, “The most significant operation of the Labor De- 
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partment is what it is trying to do in the manpower 


field. About the beginning of World War II was the 
first time we recognized nationally that training should 
be a worked-through, planned program.” He stressed 
the current tendency to a greater requirement of skill 
and education, and pointed out that communities 
need to concentrate on motivating people to continue 
their training. 

“We don’t have enough vocational guidance,” Mr. 
O’Connell said, “and we don’t start it early enough.” 
He brought out the primary objective of the com- 
munity program by stating that each area, such as 
Stamford, must survey its manpower situation, its 
existing skills, and its anticipated needs. Then it 
must decide where it wants to go, and set up training 
programs and guidance to help channel those coming 
into the labor force into fields of greatest need. Mr. 
O'Connell indicated that the U.S. Department of 
Labor wants to give local agencies all the help and 
assistance they desire in carrying out their own pro- 
grams. “State and Federaj services are available to 


assist in surveys and to advise on guidelines for their 


conduct, but it is up to the local area to initiate them,” 
he concluded. 

In the evening, Mr. 
meeting of the Stamford Area Management Associa- 
tion, where he discussed, invited questions, and gave 
frank answers on such matters as the new Labor- 
Management Reporting Act, the current situation in 
industrial disputes, and methods of promoting indus- 
trial peace. 

As this article was being written, the success of this 
first community forum was being evaluated. The 
questions being asked were: Did community leaders 
benefit? Do they know the U.S. Department of 
Labor better? How can the Labor Department serve 
local communities better? 

The reports thus far have been very good. Mr. 
O’Neill and Mr. Anable indicated that ““Mr. O’Con- 
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O’Connell attended a dinner 





Some of the Stamford 


communi 
leaders who met with Under Se 
retary of Labor O'Connell (seco; 
from left) to learn more about th 
services of the U.S. Department «;/ 


Labor. Left to right: Fred Robbin 

member of the President’s Commi:- 
tee on EPH; John L. Connors, chai:- 
man, Governor’s Committee on EPH 
Mrs. Edward Plaut, president of the 
Rehabilitation Center of Southern 
Fairfield County, Inc.; and Anthony 
Anable, Dorr-Oliver, Inc., and chair- 
man of the Stamford-Greenwich 
Area Committee on EPH. 


nell made an indelible impression upon our industrial- 
ists, businessmen, labor leaders, and everybody within | 
range of his voice.” Walker Daly, Regional Director, | 
BVRR, said, “My recommendation, both immediate 
and after consideration, is that such meetings most 
emphatically could and should be held at appropriate 
places and attended by representatives of all majo 
activities in the community. If possible, such meet- 
ings should be tied up with some sort of observance.” 

The keen interest shown at the first me eting, plus 
the fact that the Stamford group is planning followup | 
conferences, shows that the idea of a planned com- 
munity roundtable on local manpower problems is not 
only practical and workable, but also needed. The 
flexible framework of the plan—bringing together 
local groups and officials of the U.S. Department of 
Labor for an exchange of facts and viewpoints— 
makes it possible for communities of all sizes to adopt 
the idea. 

The question has been raised about the feasibility 
of small as well as large areas having these discus- 


sions in connection with meetings of local service clubs | 
with the Regional Staff | 


such as Kiwanis or Rotary, 
of the Labor Department as chairmen rather than 
waiting until a speaker from Washington is available. 
The size and industrial complexity of an area will 
determine the type of meeting which would be most 
desirable. 


Several Regional Field Staff Chairmen have pro- 


posed various plans for implementing conclusions § 
These include studies of local J 


reached at:the forum. 
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manpower needs and resources, special training pro- § 
grams for skills needed currently and in the future, | 


new community youth programs held in cooperation 


with the schools, and study of the problems of special § 


groups, such as older workers. 


The Stamford pro- § 


gram is an example of one method of acquainting 9 
community leaders with all Department of Labor 


programs. 
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ffects of a Modern Oifice on Operations 


By 


STRIKINGLY modern building on one of the 
ty’s most desirable sites has taken the Lake- 
Hand office of the Florida State Employment Service 
Jout of the “unemployment office” category and given 
‘it the recognition it deserves as one of the area’s most 


A 





vital service organizations. 
Because of the new structure, the office is pro- 
‘viding far better service than was possible in the 





temporary quarters it had previously occupied—quar- 


ft ters which be gan as an ice cream parlor—some dis- 
ytance from Lakeland’s business and office hub. 
}While the full effect of the new facilities can be as- 


Hsessed only after a longer period of occupancy (we 
Hhave now been in our new building 8 months), the 


B incre ised efficiency of the office staff and the im- 
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fi 
| rising 
and the exposed side of the new office are of glass 
§ and open grille tile work. 


} proved service now being provided are easily apparent 
to the office workers and are noted by all segments 
}of the public seeking the assistance of the office. 
The new building was designed to meet specific 
needs and daily is demonstrating that such planning 
F assures an efficient and economical office operation. 
The office, of steel-reinforced concrete, was de- 
signed to take advantage of its location on a steeply- 
hillside overlooking Lake Mirror. The face 


A flight of steps leads from 
the front up one side of the “split-level” building to 
hits second floor, which is at ground-level past the 
fover because of the steep hillside, and a_ broad 
nels along the side of the building links the office 
to an adjacent parking area. Handicapped appli- 


The new local office in Lakeland is split- 
level to take advantage of the terrain. 
The face and exposed side of the build- 
ing are of glass and open grille tile. 


Jan ary 1960 


KENNETH W. RINGDAHL 
Manager, Lakeland Local Office 


Florida State Employment Service 


cants have easy access to the building by driving their 
cars directly up to the 


sast veranda or by entering the 
building on foot on the ground level at the rear of the 
building. 

Floors throughout are of terrazzo and ceilings are 
of acoustical plaster with recessed fluorescent fixtures. 
Possibly the most dramatic feature of the building is a 
glass wall running most of the length of one side, 
separating the office proper from the veranda. 

Office facilities include a large open space for the 
desks which can accommodate up to 17 employees 
needed during peak workloads. ‘This area provides 
sufficient separation of desks so that interviewers can 
carry on private conversations with applicants and 
employers, undisturbed by other workers. A confer- 
ence room is available for the use of employers who 
wish to meet and interview prospective employees in 
the local. office. Another private room, used solely 
for administering aptitude and proficiency tests, has 
a large storage area for test forms and other necessary 
materials. ‘This makes it unnecessary for the test 
administrator to leave the room during any test 
sessions. 

The office layout, designed spe cifically for employ- 
ment service operations, was engineered to reduce foot 
traffic within the office to a minimum. Direct 
routing of clients to easily visible desks of interviewers 
has greatly reduced confusion formerly resulting from 
failure of clients to understand complex directions 
and from poorly organized desk and file arrangements. 

The building also has a women’s lounge and an 
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Glass walls of lobby area. 


individual for all office materials and 
supplies. 

Attractive extruded aluminum railing is used to 
separate the lobby from the desk area. Since the 
volume of claimstaking activities is relatively small, 
only one counter is provided at one end of the office 
area. However, this counter is 16 feet long and, at 
peak claims periods, can accommodate as many as five 
lines of claimants. 

For clients who have been directed by the recep- 
tionist and are waiting to be interviewed, there are 
chairs and magazine racks inside the railing. ‘The 
overall arrangement gives the office the friendly 
dignity of a waiting room of a doctor’s or lawyer's 
office, or any other professional service. 

The office building, which also houses the Work- 
men’s Compensation and Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Field Office Divisions of the Florida Industrial 
Commission, was constructed for $100,000, including 
all architects’ fees. The land was purchased for 
$20,000—one-third of its appraised value. Nominal 
as this cost is, in view of building costs today, it be- 
comes even smaller when the effect of the new build- 
ing on the office personnel and the improved services 
rendered are considered. 

Following an open house for employers on May 8, 
1959, and a similar informal visit by the general public 
5 days later, activities of the office began to soar. 
Many employers who had taken very little advantage 
of the office services during their many years of busi- 
ness in this area are now regular clients of the office 
and others, new to the area, have turned to the office 
for assistance in filling job openings. 

Because of the seasonal variations in office opera- 
tions, the full measure of increased efficiency made 
possible by the new office cannot be fully assessed 
until after at least a full year’s operations. However, 
the workload of the office, in the 8 months the new 
building has been in use, has risen 20 percent and 


storeroom 
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Planters along wall link interior of office to landscaped area and lake front. 


shows no sign of leveling off. Many more employers 


are visiting our new office where we can inform them | 


first hand of how we operate and what services are 
available to them. 
apologetic for our office and are eager to show the 
office to employers and other visitors. 








| 


Our staff no longer need be ‘ 


Job applicants and claimants for unemployment } 


compensation now appear to take a personal pride in 
the new office, are less prone to loud talking, and aie 
much more dignified in both dress and manner. 
Because of the space provided by the lobby and the 
veranda, job applicants and claimants—including 


several thousand citrus workers jobless during the ' 


summer when the citrus processing plants of the area 
are idle—no longer have to stand in line on publi 
sidewalks. Instead, they are able to retain the per- 
sonal dignity of working people honestly seeking 
employment. 

The appearance of the Office has also attracted a 
growing number of professional and clerical appli- 
cants who in the past have been hesitant to make use 
of employment service facilities. 





} 
Our new facilities are helping us meet the challenge 


of an employment service office in an area which, for 
the first time, is experiencing a rapid growth in diver- 
sified industry. The central Florida of citrus, cattle, 
and tourism only is now a thing of the past; industries 
ranging from tile factories to manufacturers of pre- 
stressed concrete structural forms are building plants 
and expanding work forces constantly throughout 
Florida’s central ridge area. 

New demands for professional and managerial 
workers, for craftsmen skilled in many diverse occupa- 
tions, for secretaries and bookkeepers, for workmen 
in many fields are making local office employees fat 
more conscious of the important role they play in the 
economy of the area. They are meeting the challenge 
with fresh enthusiasm, assured that their efforts are 
truly appreciated. 
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By WILLIAM P. McCAHILL 
Executive Secretary 
The President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped 


YE’VE come a long way in the air in 30 years, from 
\ single engine prop planes to gargantuan jets that 
can beat the clock across the continent. And, we've 
come a long way on the ground from the first observance 
of National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week some 
iS years ago. We can’t say for sure that today’s space 
pioneers won't ever end up on skid row, but we can say 
that, for those who may crack up today, the chances for 
ehabilitation and useful living are a thousand times better 
han they were just 3 decades ago. 

This is because, preoccupied as we are with sweeping the 
skies, probing the universe, and sending dogs, monkeys, and, 
eventually, man into space, we don’t concern ourselves en- 

with man’s greatest inventions. We who labor in 
the shadow of the hire-the-handicapped movement have 
achieved notable success because we have not overlooked 
the men, women and children who populate the earth— 
populate it at an astounding increase of 120,000 daily or 
44,000,000 yearly. Yes, we have concerned ourselves with 
an,’ and in the last 15 years during which NEPH Week 
been observed, we have been able to add to both his 
lignity and his utility. This is a substantial record of 
progress and one in which we can all take just pride. 


So, while the engineers, scientists, pilots, and crew chiefs 
have been breaking the sound barrier and cracking the alti- 
tude barrier these past 15 years, we have concerned ourselves 
with cracking another barrier, not of sound or of distance. 
but of attitude. The attitude barrier which we have cracked, 
breached, and broken from Maine to California, from 
Alaska to the Orient, and from Puerto Rico to the Iron Cur- 
tain 1s an insidious barrier because it is in the mind of man 
ind therefore not easily conquered. 


This attitude barrier must be attacked constantly until 
happy day when we can dispense with “weeks” and 
ves,” blotters, and banners and know with confidence 

thac the absence or presence of a physical disability no 
longer receives disproportionate weight on the hiring scales 
of business, industry, the trades, and professions. 


[oo many of our modern handicapped are not permitted 

eenter the fray after they have lain in a hospital or home. 
90, while we have probed the mystery of the atom and have 
sent a solar powered “paddle wheel” winging through the 
dark reaches of outer space, we still have a great deal to do 
with conquering the inner space in the minds of many in 
dusiness, industry, medicine, labor, and the general public 

Fortunately, there is no basic conflict between inner space 
and outer space. Also, fortunately the most important space 

in employer in the coming age of automation, solar en- 
ergy and atomic energy is in the mind of his employees. 
Our battleground in our present crusade is the attitude bar- 
rier. We can win this battle by the strategy of education 
and the tactics of persuasion, indoctrination, and factual 
Presentation of the unquestioned value of the handicapped. 


Vuring the past 15 years we have been able to say that 
the statistics all favored the handicapped. At their worst 
they weren't any worse than the average of the population. 
And, at their best, they were much better than average. 
Disability doesn’t necessarily make either saints or super- 
men. But disability does something which if properly 
nourished by understanding and opportunity results many 





"Excerpted from a speech at the annual convention of the Interstate Conference of Employment Security Executives, 


eston, §S.C., October 12, 1959. 


times in a product superior to that which might have been 
reasonably expected prior to the onset of disability. 
It has been said that man can live 30 days without food, 5 


days without water, 5 minutes without air, but not 1 second | 


without hope. Perhaps the greatest accomplishment of our 
hire-the-handicapped movement is the hope that it has given 
countless millions of Americans, even though that hope has 
been dashed time and again into despair. 
there are dedicated people who care and who are doing 


something about putting that care into practical use has had | 


its effect. Those who conquer pain and those who surmount 
severe disability have done so because of their faith in them- 
selves and their hope in others. 

As we look back across the mountains and valleys of the 
past 15 years of this modern crusade, we realize that the 
hire-the-handicapped movement has been a powerful force 


for good, a powerful weapon against the deadly disability | 
of materialism. This crusade has been fought to reaffirm | 


the God-given dignity of the human being and to insist 
upon the right of the physically handicapped and the men- 
tally restored to fight their own fight in the marketplace. 


The public employment service has furnished a great 
army of front-line troops in this crusade these past 15 years. 
In fact, if ic were not for the State employment security 
agencies and their local offices cooperating with the United 
States Employment Service and the Veterans Employment 
Service, the handicapped would have long since lost the 
fight. 

So, on the week following the 15th observance of Na- 
tional Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, may I 
pay tribute to you and, through you, to the front-line 
fighters in your local offices, for a job well done in the face 
of tremendous obstacles and at a time when other equally 
pressing problems poured in on you from all sides. 


We know that during the next year you and your asso- 
ciates will be busy with special projects for the older worker 
and the younger worker in connection with the pending 
White House Conferences on these groups. In your desire 
to serve these most deserving groups, including women, we 
know that the handicapped will not be overlooked in the 
struggle. A recent communication to the field from the 


Assistant Secretary of Labor, Newell Brown, emphasized | 


the importance of special projects for the older worker and 
the younger worker. This is fine and necessary, so long 
as the going program for the qualified handicapped worker 
doesn't sputter and miss fire. 


The fact that | 








We are aware of the thinking which questions whether | 


the service shall be one serving specialty groups or one serv- 
ing the general applicant. May I venture to suggest that 
so long as applicants arbitrarily divide themselves up into 
specialty groups the question becomes moot, since to serve 
the applicant you have to serve him in the category in which 
he appears at your offices—old or young, man or woman, 
veteran or nonveteran, handicapped or able-bodied. 

In behalf of the President's Committee, I am proud and 
happy to give you all the most sincere salute for a job well 
done, for a noble contribution to breaking the attitude bar- 
rier. We are happy to count you all as dedicated partners 
in the unfinished work which lies ahead. With your help 
we shall continue the fight. 
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